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profess not to give my friend’s exact words, 
only the substance of his argument,) ‘ and they 
have always been such. But the hare which is 
found on Sir Harry’s grounds to-day, may be 
found on Squire Deeds’s to-morrow, and may- 


We have most cordial approval to bestow onjhap Sir Edward Knatchbull’s the day after ; 
these volumes,—first on moral, and then on|now, to which of these three gentlemen can the 


literary grounds, We commend them for the 
kindly feeling and the excellent principle deve- 
loped in every page ; and also for their graceful 
style and interesting subjects. The Miser, 
the Parish Apprentice, the Smugglers, though 
ina different manner to what has hitherto occu- 
pied our author’s pen, only serve to shew the 
variety of his talents; he is as much at home 
by our English hearth as in foreign scenes of 
warfare. We select the following graphic por- 
trait for our columns : — 

“Simon was, or rather would have been, 
but for his determined predilection in favour 
of the primitive employment of the chase, one 
of the best and most trustworthy labourers in 
the parish. Set him to what you would, he 
never failed to do you justice. I have had him, 
again and again, to dig in my garden, and 
have compared his diligence with that of other 
men who bore a fairer character ; and I must 


do Simon the justice to say, that he has inva- 
tiably worked harder for his day’s pay than 


any individual among them. In the matter of 
honesty, again, you might trust him with 
untold gold. Much as he was disliked, and I 
know no character in a country place more 
universally disliked than a poacher, not a 
human being laid a theft or robbery to his 
charge; indeed, he was so well thought of in 
that respect, that it was no uncommon circum- 
stance for the persons who blamed him most 
severely, to hire him, when occasion required, 
to watch their orchards or hop-poles ; for Si- 
mon was well known to fear neither man nor 
devil. He really and truly was one of the few 
ms, among the lower orders, whom chance 
thrown in my way, whose propensity for 
poaching I should be disposed to pronounce 
innate, or a thing of principle. As a proof of 
this, I need only mention that Simon and I 
have discussed the subject repeatedly, and that 
he has argued in favour of his occupation as 
stoutly and openly as if there had been no law 
in existence against it. * Why, you know it is 
illegal,’ I would say ; ‘and you must likewise 
know that it is little better than stealing. 
What right have you. to take the hares or 
partridges which belong to another man ?’ 
‘Lord bless you, sir!’ was Simon’s invariable 
reply, ‘ if you will only tell me to whom they 
, I promise you never to kill another 
while I live.’ ‘ They belong,’ said I, ‘to those 
upon whose lands they feed. Would you con- 
sider it right to take one of Sir Harry Oxen- 
’s sheep or turkeys? Why, then, will you 
take his hares or his pheasants?” ‘ As to the 
matter of that,’ replied Simon, ‘ there is a 
mighty difference between sheep and hares. 
Sheep are bought for money, they remain al- 
Ways upon one spot, they bear the owner’s 
mark, they are articles of barter and sale,’ (I 





|hare be said to belong? No, sir! God made 
| the wild beasts of the field and the fowls of the 


air for the poor man as well as for the rich. I 
will never so far forget myself as to plunder 
any man’s hen-roost, or take away his cattle; 
but as long as these old arms can wield a gun, 
and these old hands can set 2 snare, I will never 
be without a hare ora pheasant, if [happen to 
want it.” There was no arguing against a man 
who would talk thus; so after combating the 
point with him for a time, I finally gave it up. 
The worst of it was, however, that Simon not 
only poached himself, but he brought up his 
son to the same occupation. The Lees were 
notorious throughout the country. Not a game- 
keeper round but knew them; nor was there 
one who did not in some degree stand in awe 
of them. It was suspected, too, that they had 
good friends somewhere behind the curtain ; 
for though the patriarch had been convicted 
several times, he always managed to pay the fine, 
and, except once, had never suffered imprison- 
ment. I deem it no part of acountry clergyman’s 
duty to quarrel with one of his parishioners be- 
cause he happens to set the game-laws at defiance. 
Perhaps, of all the laws that exist, they are in 
themselves the least defensible; and they lead 
to consequences often more serious than their 
warmest advocate would willingly anticipate. 
But with the justice or injustice, the policy or 
impolicy of these laws, I have no concern ; 
there they are upon the statute-book, and, 
like all other laws, they ought to be observed. 
Still I repeat, that a clergyman has no business 
to quarrel with a poor man who transgresses 
in this point, and in none besides. For my 
own share, though I never told Simon as 
much, I could not but feel a kind of respect 
for him, such as I never felt for any other of 
the fraternity, because he not only deemed it 
unnecessary to deny his poaching, but defended 
it. I love to see men act upon principle, even 
when the rectitude of the proceedings may be 
questionable. I have said that Simon Lee was 
no favourite among his neighbours, and the 
only cause which I have as yet assigned for the 
fact is, that he was a poacher. Doubtless this 
had its weight. But the love of poaching was, 
unfortunately for himself, not the only dis- 
agreeable humour with which he was afflicted. 
There exists not within the compass of the 
four seas, a prouder spirit than that which 
animated the form of Simon Lee. He never 
would accept a favour from any man; he 
would not crouch or bend to the highest lord 
in the land. Yet Simon was no jacobin; quite 
the reverse. His was the genuine stubborn- 
ness, the hardy independence, which once 
rendered an English peasant more truly noble 
than the titled slave of France or Germany, 
but which, unfortunately, has of late years 


yielded to the fashionable agricultural system, 
and to the ruinous and demoralising operations 
of the poor laws. Simon was the son of a man 
who had inherited a farm of some thirty or 
forty acres from a long line of ancestors; who 
loved his landlord, as the clansmen of the 
Highlands were accustomed to love their chief ; 
and who prided himself in bringing up his 
children so as that they should earn their 
bread in an honest way, and be beholden to no 
human being. Simon, being the eldest of the 
family, succeeded, on the death of his father, 
to the farm. But he had hardly taken pos- 
session, when the rage for large farms began 
to shew itself; and in a few years after, he was 
sent adrift, in order that his fields might be 
added to those of a wealthy tenant, who 
undertook to cultivate them better, and pay 
some two shillings per acre more to the land- 
lord. Whether the new tenant kept his 
promise in the first of these stipulations, may 
be doubted. In the last he was very punctual, 
and in a short time he rode as good a horse, 
and kept as good a table, as his landlord him- 
self. It was a severe wound to Simon’s proud 
heart, his expulsion from his paternal roof. 
‘In that house, sir,’ said he to me one day 
when we talked of the circumstance, ‘ in that 
house I drew my first breath, and I hoped to 
draw my last. For two hundred and fifty 
years have thé Lees inhabited it; and I will 
venture to say, that his honour has not upon 
all his lands a family who pay their rent more 
punctually than we did, or one more ready to 
serve him, either by day or night. Well, 
well, the landlord cares nothing for the tenant 
now, nor the tenant for the landlord: it was 
not so when I was a boy.’ I have been told 
by those who remember his dismissal, that 
Simon seemed for a time, after leaving his 
little farm, like one who had lost every thing 
that was dear to him. To hire another was 
impossible, for small farms were not to be had; 
and had the contrary been the case, it was 
more than questioned whether he could have 
brought himself to bestow the labour of a good 
tenant upon any besides the fields which he 
persisted in calling his own. Under these cir- 
cumstances he took the cottage on the moor, 
as much, it was said, because it stood far from 
neighbours, as on any other account; and 
there he remained in a state of perfect idleness 
till his little stock of money was expended, 
and he felt that he must either work or starve. 
Simon had married before the inheritance 
came to him; his eldest boy was able to run 
about when he left it. His fifth was weaned, 
when at length, the proceeds of the sale being 
exhausted, and all the little capital swallowed 
up, he found himself under the necessity of 
looking out for a master. I have always been 
at a loss to conceive why he should have 
applied to the very man who displaced him, in 
preference to any of the other parishioners ; 
but so it was. He requested and obtained 
permission to cultivate as a hind, at daily 
wages, those very fallows which he and his 





ancestors had so long tilled for their own 
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profit; and from every account, no man could 
be more faithfully served than his employer, 
nor any lands more skilfully managed than 
those which he ploughed. Was this the af- 
fection of a rude mind to inanimate objects ? 
or what was it? Time passed, and Simon’s 
family increased upon him, year after year. 
Still he laboured on; and though his wages 
were not, perhaps, competent to support a wife 
and eight children in comfort, (for there were 
originally eight of them,) still they made their 
wants square with their means, and so kept 
above the world. But there is no struggling 
against sickness. It pleased God to visit him 
with a malignant fever, of which every indi- 
vidual, from the father and mother, down to 
the infant at the breast, partook, and from 
which three out of the number never reco- 
vered. Alas! the rich man knows not what 
the poor man suffers when disease takes up its 
abode in his dwelling. It is bad enough if his 
children be attacked; bad, very bad, because 
even then there is the doctor’s bill to pay, and 
the little comforts to procure which the doctor 
may recommend as necessary to their re- 
covery: but when he himself falls a victim to 
the infection, when the arm upon which all 
depend is unnerved by sickness, and the limbs 
which ought to provide food for half-a-dozen 
hungry mouths are chained down to a 
wretched pallet—God forgive the rich man 
who knows of this, and leaves a family so 
Situated to its fate! Such, however, was the 
case with Simon Lee and his household. For 
a full fortnight he was himself confined to bed 
His wife caught the infection from him, and 
communicated it to the children. The little 
money which they had in the house was soon 
exhausted; they lived for a while on the 


produce of their garden; but at length nature 
rebelled, and Simon, after many a struggle, 


had recourse to the parish. I shall give the 
particulars of this application as they were 
communicated to me by one of the committee. 
‘ We were sitting,’ said my informant, ‘ as 
usual, on a Thursday evening, in the room 
allotted to us in the workhouse. We had had 
a good many applications—for the typhus was 
prevalent at the time—and we had relieved 
several, when, on ringing the bell to see 
whether any more were waiting, to the asto- 
nishment of all present, in walked Simon Lee. 
At first we hardly knew him, he was so wasted 
and so altered. But he looked at us with the 
same keen glance with which he used to re- 
gard us when he was one of our number, and 
stood leaning upon his stick in silence. Our 
overseer at that time was Farmer Scratch—a 
man, as you know, sir, not remarkable for his 
kindness of heart or liberality of disposition. 
* What want you, Simon ?’ said he—‘ surely 
you cannot be in need of relief?’ ‘ I am in 
need, though,’ said Simon; ‘ I would not 
have come here, were not my family starving.’ 
* We have no relief to give you,’ answered the 
overseer; * you ought to have taken better 
care of your money when you had it. I 
wonder you are not ashamed to come here 
like a common pauper ;— you that used to 
grant relief, and not to ask it.’ Simon’s blood 
rushed to his cheeks as the overseer spoke. 
He raised himself erect upon his staff, and 
looking proudly at us, he turned upon his 
heel and walked away. ‘ This is the first 
time I have asked alms,’ cried he, as he 
opened the door,—‘ and it shall be the last.’ 
Simon has had sickness in his family re- 
peatedly since that time. I have known him 
to be a full fortnight without work ; yet he 
has never come to the parish since.’ I was a 





good deal struck and affected by this story ; so 
I took the first opportunity that offered of dis- 
cussing the subject of it with Simon himself. 
‘It is all quite true, sir,’ said he; ‘ the 
overseer was harsh, and I was proud,—so we 
parted.” ‘And how have you done since ?” 
asked I. * Why, bad enough sometimes,’ was 
the reply; ‘ but poor folks, you know, sir, 
cannot be nice. And I will tell you. It never 
entered into my head till I was on my way 
home from the committee, that to be in want 
of food whilst the hares were eating my cab- 
bages every night, and the partridges feed- 
ing not a rood from my door, was no very 
wise act. I poached, as you call it, to feed 
my claldren. I have never killed game for 
any other purpose; and whilst there is a head 
of it left, and I am able to catch it, they shall 
not be beholden to the parish for a meal.’ I 
cannot help thinking that the history of Simon 
Lee, as far as it has yet been detailed, contains 
a lesson well worth the attention both of 
country gentlemen and farmers. Whilst the 
old system of land.-letting continued, and every 
thirty or forty acres of ground supported an 
honest family, it is very probable that the 
landlord received a less sum in the shape of 
gross yearly rent, and that the yeomanry rode 
poorer horses, and kept poorer tables, than 
they do at present: but it is equally certain 
that the paupers to be relieved by their parishes 
then, came not up to one-fiftieth part of those 
which are continually seeking and obtaining 
parochial relief now; and if the increased 
burden thereby imposed upon the land be taken 
into account, it will probably be found that 
agriculturists are not such decided gainers by 
the change as most of them imagine. Besides 
all which, it must be manifest to all who have 
eyes to look round them, and minds to com- 
prehend what they see, that with the race of 
petty farmers has expired one of the finest 
and most virtuous classes of society. Their 
houses were the nurseries of good and faithful 
servants: they were themselves hospitable to 
the utmost extent of their means, and almost 
always honest. They were really, I say not 
upon principle, but certainly upon honourable 
prejudice, attached to the constitution in 
church and state. If, then, the country have 
suffered in its moral character by their an- 
nihilation, he must be a very short-sighted 
politician indeed who imagines that the injury 
thereby inflicted upon society can be at all 
compensated by any improvement in the art 
of agriculture, or increase of the amount of 
produce raised from the soil.” 

We have quoted the above on account of the 
admirable practical lesson it conveys: but we 
must say, for the benefit of those who do not 
like utility the worse for its being blent with 
amusement, that many of the narratives are of 
most exciting interest: and while we recom- 
mend these volumes most cordially to the ma- 
jority of our readers as containing the useful 
knowledge observation alone acquires, we no 
less recommend them to another class as con- 
taining all the attraction of entertainment. 
Two or three of the stories have already ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine, and one, we 
believe, in an Annual; but the novelty of the 
collection is sufficient to attract great popu- 
larity. 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. IIT. 
Domestic Economy, Vol. 1. 12mo. London, 
1830. Longman and Co. 

Tuts excellent work continues to increase in 

public favour, and to receive fresh accessions of 

force to its corps of contributors—vires acquirit 
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eundo. Three volumes have now appeared, 
selected from very different departments—a 
parently with a view to furnish to the public, 
within as short a period as possible after the 
commencement of the Cyclopedia, specimens 
by which they may form an estimate of the 
whole. The first embraced history, from a 
most distinguished pen; the second, science 
and discovery, lucidly and admirably treated, 
though by an anonymous hand; while the 
third, now before us, belongs to the depart. 
ment of useful arts, and is the first of two 
volumes entitled Domestic E y- The 
subjects are the native qualities and varieties 
of human aliment, food and drink, including 
the methods of raising them from the natural 
raw state, and adapting them for use. The most 
obvious order to have adopted, would have 
been, to devote the first volume to the most ne. 
cessary articles of food, and to have passed in 
the second to the consideration of luxuries. A 
different arrangement has, however, been made, 
The present volume treats of those articles of 
food and drink, the production of which de. 
pends upon the chemical process of fermenta. 
tion. The subjects included are, therefore, malt 
liquors, such as beer, ale, porter; spirituous 
liquors, such as brandy, rum, whisky, geneva; 
wines of every kind, foreign and domestic; 
and the important article bread. From these 
materials, the author, Mr. Donovan, a well. 
known chemist, has formed a very useful and 
interesting volume. The style is strong and 
perspicuous ; occasionally, but not often, marked 
by provincialisms. The author appears to be 
not only a man of science, but a scholar; 
and his work exhibits curious and exten. 
sive reading. But its most valuable parts are 
the result of immediate observation and ex. 
periment. It is impossible not to perceive 
that the processes are described, not from 
written accounts, but from actual inspection. 
By the following extracts the reader will form 
a pretty correct notion of this volume, of which 
mere utility is far from being the only attrac. 
tion. As an example of the industry and re- 
search contained in it, we quote the remarks 
on the origin of the word beer. 

“+ Tt is a singular circumstance that the word 
beer seems to be of Hebrew origin, as well as 
the name of the other fermented liquor, wine; 
and that the invention of both should be thus 
traceable to the family of Noah. If we read 
the word 42 corn without the vowel point, 
merely supplying a short enunciating vowel, it 
will sound like bre in sabre, or ber. The He- 
brew language modified itself into the Pheeni- 
cian, and that again into the Saxon. We ac- 
cordingly find the Saxon word bene, Jarley, to 
have a singular resemblance to its parent 72. 
The colouring given by the ancient Saxon to 
the languages of Europe is perceptible in many 
words: hence we have the English beer, the 
French biére, and the Italian birra. § 





Some 
derive the word beer from the Latin verb 
bibere, to drink—a sufficiently remote analogy. 
If the derivation be from the Latin at all, ! 
think it more probable that it is from bevere, 
the word made use of in place of bibere towards 
the end of the sixth century, when the Latin 
ceased to be a living language. Bevere was 
no doubt pronounced at that time as it would 
have been by the earlier Romans, be-we-re: It 
was afterwards contracted into bere. But the 
Saxon bene has been retained in English up t 
the present time, for there is a kind of barley 
called Lere or bigge. The English word beer 
was, a few centuries since, spelt bere ; and beer 
has at all times been made from barley. We 
may therefore incline to believe, that the ety- 
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of the word not only proves the remote 
antiquity of the beverage, but traces the inven- 
tion to the family of Noah, provided that the 
grandson of the patriarch was really monarch 
of Egypt. * * * Admitting, then, that 
the invention of barley-wine originated in 
Egypt, not because they had no vines, but 
because a stimulating liquor, cheaper than 
grape wine, was required for the use of the 
common people, we can trace the use of it ex- 
tending throughout Europe. * ° 
“ With regard to the quality of the corn 


new revolution, and nothing but a full, sound, 
fresh, dark-coloured porter will be relished. 
In no respect have the public suffered more 
severely by the whimsicality of taste than in 
the instance of porter. It is absolutely fright- 
ful to contemplate the list of poisons and drugs 
with which this beverage has been (as it is 
technically and descriptively called) doctored. 
Opium, henbane, cocculus indicus, and Bohe- 








|mian rosemary, which is said to produce a quick 


wort soaked in the previous mash.”* These two 
liquors, when boiled down with the” hops, fer- 
mented, and finished, ought to produce eight 
barrels of ale at 100 pounds’ gravity on Dicas’s 
saccharometer. But in the one mash the malt 
was by no means exhausted of its saccharine 
matter, although what remains is not of so fine 
a quality as what had been dissolved away. 
The same malt and hops will, however, answer 
extremely well for making table beer ; and with 


~y raving intoxication, supplied the place | this intent a second mashing may be made with 


of alcohol. 


Aloes, quassia, gentian, sweet-| water of 185°, and even a third with water of 


wines of antiquity,’’ the writer says, ‘“ we |scented flag, wormwood, horehound, and bitter; 190° ; the quantities being such, that after 
know nothing of the mode of preparation. | oranges, fulfilled the duties of hops. Liquorice, | boiling on the same hops, fermenting, and 
Were we acquainted with the process, the |treacle, and mucilage of flux-seed, stood for | finishing, there will be twelve barrels of beer 


case would be otherwise; and the chief fact 
of which we are ignorant, is, whether or 
not any ferment was made use of. With- 
out yeast, the slight fermentation which takes 


unattenuated malt sugar. 
|and cinnamon, or rather cassia buds, afforded 
|to the exhausted drink the pungency of car. 
jbonic acid. Burnt flour, sugar, or treacle, 


Capsicum, ginger, | at thirty pounds’ gravity. An inferior, but yet 


a good ale may be made from forty bushels of 
prime pale malt, and thirty pounds of good 
hops. The mashing heat may be as before, 


place spontaneously in corn liquors, would af-|communicated a peculiar taste which many | and it may be calculated, as before, to produce 


ford a poor, vapid, acidulous drink, with very 


|persons fancy. 


Preparations of fish, assisted | 


both ale and beer. In this case, twelve bar- 


little exhilarating power ; and to the taste of |in cases of obstinacy with oil of vitriol, procured | rels of ale at seventy pounds’ gravity, and ten 


us moderns it would prove not a little disgust- 
ing. Yeast was certainly known to the an- 


transparency. Beside these, the brewer had | 
occasionally to supply himself with potash, lime, | 


barrels of beer at thirty pounds, will be pro. 
duced. Or, if the object is merely to obtwin 


cients: Pliny says, ‘the frothy head of all|salt, and a variety of other substances, which | ale at seventy pounds’ gravity, the quantity 
these liquors is used by ladies for beautifying | are of no other harm than in serving the office | producible will be fourteen barrels. If table- 
the skin of their faces ;’ but he does not say |of more valuable materials, and defrauding the | beer of a good quality, without any ale, is re- 


that it was used in brewing.” 

These extracts are from a very amusing 
history of intoxicating liquors with which the 
volume commences. The following are from 
the body of the work :— 

“ Porter.—This liquor was first brought 
into extensive use by the success of the London 
brewers, who for a length of time had the 
almost exclusive manufacture of it. Indeed it 
was then universally believed that no other 
water but that of the Thames could produce it 
in perfection ; a delusion since removed by its 
being made equally well in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, if the brewer will use proper 
ingredients and in sufficient quantity. About 
the beginning of the eighteenth century a malt 
liquor called entire butt was much in use; and 
afterwards a variety called brown stout: these 
were heavy, strong drinks ; and about the middle 
of the eighteenth century they began to give 

to a liquor the brewing of which was 
then much improved, and which happened to 
be, as Malone informs us, in great request 
amongst the street porters of London: hence 
it obtained the name of porter. In some years 
after it became one of the necessaries of life, 
and has continued so ever since. The manu- 
facture of porter has been subject to all the 
changes which the capricious taste of the 
public could devise. At first it was requisite 
that it should have a heavy taste, and a blackish 
colour; but this kind being reported to be 
unwholesome, and apt to occasion dyspeptic 
symptoms, it was conceived that to give it age 
was the remedy: but the liquor being not 
Strong, age was sure to produce sourness in a 
slight degree, or hardness, as this is technically 
called. The secret of inducing sudden old age 
on an infant brewing of porter was soon found 
out; and the method of making best old Lon- 
don porter in a fortnight, was to mix porter 
that had become sour, in a certain quantity, 
with fresh drink. At length the publicans 
were let into the secret, and they were fur- 
nished by the brewer with two separate hogs- 
heads, one of sour, the other of fresh drink. 
Finally, so notorious was this practice, and so 
bare-faced the imposture, that in all public- 
houses hydraulic engines were fitted up, through 
the pipes of which, by the combination of two 
or three pumps, drink of any age required 
could be brought out of the cellar ready made. 
At present the public taste has undergone a 


| consumer. 
| abuses for a length of time, the legislature in- 
|terposed, and at present the brewer is bound 
by an oath against the use of any thing but | 
malt and hops. The qualities which consti- | 
tute good porter in the present day are perfect | 
transparency, a light brown colour, fulness on | 
the palate, pure and moderate bitterness, with | 
a mixture of sweetness, a certain sharpness or 
acerbity without sourness or burnt flavour, 
and a close creamy head, instantly closing in 
when blown aside. The following formula | 
will afford excellent porter :—-For every hogs- | 


head of keeping drink, or a hogshead and a| 





third of drink for speedy consumption, the in- | 
gredients, when the thermometer stands at 
55°, may be used in these relative quantities : 
|—the grist, in all twelve stone, should consist 
|of a stone and a half of amber malt, a pound 
vand a half of patent malt, (that is, malt re- 
|solved into mere colouring matter by charring, ) 
and all the rest is to be pale malt. The quan- 
tity of water for the different mashings, if the 
porter is for immediate use, and a hogshead 
and a third is to be produced, should be such 
that the gravity of the worts on Dicas’s sac- 
charometer will be 55 pounds per barrel, when 
all the worts are mixed. In summer, three 
pounds of best Kent hops will be required ; 
but in winter a quarter or half pound less will 
answer sufficiently well for preservation. If 
the drink is to be brewed for keeping, the 
quantity of malt and hops must be increased in 
proportion to the time. From the foregoing 
estimate of the quantity of porter producible 
‘from certain weights of malt and hops must be 
deducted a loss which occurs during the several 
stages of the process, amounting, the whole year 
round, to about five or five and a half per cent, 
on drink sent out as soon as finished. 

** Ale.—Ale in the present day does not 
differ from porter so much as it formerly did. 
Ale is of a lighter colour; it is stronger, 
sweeter, and is less hopped than porter. Inorder 
to make a strong keeping ale of an excellent 
quality, the following should be the proportion 
of the ingredients :—Forty bushels of best pale 
malt and fifty pounds of hops. For the first 
mash, ten barrels of water at 172° may be let 
on and raked for half an hour, and then al- 
lowed to stand for an hour. Water at 180° 
may then be leaked or let on so as to run 








through the malt, and to wash away all the 


After the continuance of these| quired, the quantity of materials to produce 


thirty barrels of finished beer should be, malt 
forty bushels, good hops twenty-five pounds, 
as much water as will produce about thirty-five 
barrels of hopped wort ; and this will finish 
about thirty barrels of beer. In calculating 


the quantity of water necessary to produce a 
given quantity of a first mash, it will be of use 
to know that an imperial bushel of ground 
malt absorbs and retains about six four-fifths 
imperial gallons of water.” 





The Waverley Novels, Vol. 1X. The Black 
Dwarf, and Old Mortality. Tales of my 
Landlord, Vol. 1. Edinburgh, 1830, Cadell 
and Co.: London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

Our Gazette, with regard to this publication, 
is something like the great bell of a capital, 
which is rung whenever a new and illustrious 
scion is added to the reigning family: —a 
volume issues from the press, and we sound 
the peal, for which, unlike our brother bell- 
men, we have neither mutton nor trimmings. 
Of the present birth we need say little: Old 
Mortality contests the palm, in many opi- 
nions, with the best of the author's other 
works,—and is unquestionably one of his most 
successful productions. In its new form it 
will not be relished the less for an admirable 
frontispiece, by Wilkie, of the Milnwvod family 
at dinner, interrupted by Bothwell and the 
dragoons ;—the more delightful, from there 
being a cast of the artist himself in the face 
of Cuddie Headrigg, a very humorously ex- 
pressive illustration of the text. The vignette 
by J. Burnet is also a characteristic embellish- 
ment. 

With regard to literary novelty, the intro. 
duction to the Black Dwarf says— 

** The ideal being who is here presented as 
residing in solitude, and haunted by a con. 
sciousness of his own deformity, and a sus- 
picion of his being generally subjected to the 
scorn of his fellow-men, i$ not altogether ima- 
ginary. An individual existed many years 
since, under the author’s observation, which 
suggested such a character. This poor unfor- 
tunate man’s name was David Ritchie, a 
native of Tweeddale. He was the son of a 
labourer in the slate-quarries of Stobo, and 
must have been born in the mis-shapen form 
which he exhibited, though he sometimes im. 
puted it to ill usage when in infancy, He 
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was bred a brush-maker at Edinburgh, and 
had wandered to several places, working at 
his trade, from all which he was chased by the 
disagreeable attention which his hideous sin- 
gularity of form and face attracted wherever 
he came. The author understood him to say 
he had even been in Dublin. Tired at length 
of being the object of shouts, laughter, and 
derision, David Ritchie resolved, like a deer 
hunted from the herd, to retreat to some 
wilderness, where he might have the least pos- 
sible communication with the world which 
scoffed at him. He settled himself, with this 
view, upon a patch of wild moorland at the 
bottom of a bank on the farm of Woodhouse, 
in the sequestered vale of the small river 
Manor, in Peebles-shire. The few people who 
had occasion to pass that way were much sur- 
prised, and some superstitious persons a little 
alarmed, to see so strange a figure as Bow’d 
Davie (i. e. Crooked David) employed in a 
task for which he seemed so totally unfit as 
that of erecting a house. The cottage which 
he built was extremely small; but the walls, 
as well as those of a little garden that sur- 
rounded it, were constructed with an am- 
bitious degree of solidity, being composed of 
layers of large stones and turf; and some of 
the corner-stones were so weighty, as to puzzle 


musical voice repeat the celebrated description 
of Paradise, which he seemed fully to appre- 
ciate. His other studies were of a different 
cast, chiefly polemical. He never went to the 
parish church, and was therefore suspected of 
entertaining heterodox opinions, though his 
objection was probably to the concourse of 
spectators, to whom he must have exposed his 
unseemly deformity. He spoke of a future 
state with intense feeling, and even with tears. 
He expressed disgust at the idea of his remains 
being mixed with the common rubbish, as he 
called it, of the churchyard, and selected with 
his usual taste a beautiful and wild spot in the 
glen where he had his hermitage, in which to 
take his last repose. He changed his mind, 
however, and was finally interred in the 
common burial-ground of Manor parish.—The 
author has invested Wise Elshie with some 
qualities which made him appear, in the eyes 
of the vulgar, a man possessed of supernatural 
power. Common fame paid David Ritchie a 
similar compliment, for some of the poor and 
ignorant, as well as all the children, in the 
neighbourhood, held him to be what is called 
uncanny. He himself did not altogether dis- 
courage the idea; it enlarged his very limited 
circle of power s.and in so far gratified his 





conceit; and it soothed his misanthropy, by 


the spectators how such a person as the}increasing his means of giving terror or pain. 
architect could possibly have raised them. In| But even in a rude Scottish glen thirty years 
fact, David received from passengers, or those| back, the fear of sorcery was very much out of 
who came attracted by curiosity, a good deal| date. David Ritchie affected to frequent so- 
of assistance ; and as no one knew how much | litary scenes, especially such as were supposed 
aid had been given by others, the wonder of|to be haunted, and valued himself upon his 
each individual remained undiminished. The| courage in doing so. To be sure, he had little 
proprietor of the ground, the late Sir James! chance of meeting any thing more ugly than 
Naesmith, baronet, chanced to pass this sin-| himself. At heart he was superstitious, and 


gular dwelling, which, having been placed | planted many rowans (mountain ashes) around 
there without right or leave asked or given,|his hut, as a certain defence against necro- 


formed an exact parallel with Falstaff’s simile mancy. For the same reason, doubttess, he 
of a ‘fair house built on another’s ground ;’!| desired to have rowan-trees set above his 


so that poor David might have lost his edifice 
by mistaking the property where he had erected 
it. Of course the proprietor entertained no 
idea of exacting such a forfeiture, but readily 
sanctioned the harmless encroachment. The 
personal description of Elshender of Muckle- 
stane Moor has been generally allowed to be a 


grave. We have stated that David Ritchie 
loved objects of natural beauty. His only 
living favourites were a dog and a cat, to 
which he was particularly attached, and his 
bees, which he treated with great care. He 
took a sister, latterly, to live in a hut adjacent 
to his own, but he did not permit her to enter 


tolerably exact and unexaggerated portrait of it She was weak in intellect, but not de- 


David of Manor Water. He was not quite 
three feet and a half high,—since he could 
Stand upright in the door of his mansion, 
which was just that height.” 

Sir Walter then quotes a more detailed ac- 
count of this uncouth creature, communicated 
to the Scots Magazine in 1817 by Mr. Chambers 
(whose Traditions of Edinburgh and other 
works we have noticed with much approbation), 
and adds—* Nature maintains a certain balance 
of good and evil in all her works; and there is 
no state perhaps so utterly desolate, which 
does not possess some source of gratification 
peculiar to itself. This poor man, whose mis- 
anthropy was founded in a sense of his own 
preternatural deformity, had yet his own 
particular enjoyments. Driven into solitude, 
he became an admirer of the beauties of nature. 
His garden, which he sedulously cultivated, 
and from a piece of wild moorland mae a very 
productive spot, was his pride and his delight : 
but he was also an admirer of more natural 
beauty; the soft sweep of the green hill, the 
bubbling of a clear fountain, or the com- 
plexities of a wild thicket, were scenes on 
which he often gazed for hours, and, as he 
said, with inexpressible delight. It was per- 
haps for this reason that he was fond of Shen- 
stone’s Pastorals, and some parts of Paradise 
Lost. The author has heard his most un- 


formed in person; simple, or rather silly, but 
| not, like her brother, sullen or bizarre. David 
| was never affectionate to her; it was not in 
|his nature; but he endured her. He main- 
tained himself and her by the sale of the 
produce of their garden and bee-hives ; and, 
latterly, they had a small allowance from the 
parish. Indeed, in the simple and patriarchal 
state in which the country then was, persons 
in the situation of David and his sister were 
sure to be supported. * * * In short, 
David had no occasion for money, save to 
purchase snuff, his only luxury, in which he 
indulged himself liberally. When he died, in 
the beginning of the present century, he was 
found to have hoarded about twenty pounds,—a 
habit very consistent with his disposition ; for 
wealth is power, and power was what David 
Ritchie desired to possess, as a compensation 
for his exclusion from human society. His 
sister survived till the publication of the tale to 
which this brief notice forms the introduction ; 
and the author is sorry to learn, that a sort of 
‘local sympathy,’ and the curiosity then ex- 
pressed concerning the Author of Waverley 
and the subjects of his Novels, exposed a poor 
woman to inquiries which gave her pain. 


* This is a sample of the loose construction of our 





t northern light; and his lapses in this way are so 
Frequent that it would be hypercritical to notice them, 





When pressed about her brother’s peculiarities, 
she asked, in her turn, why they would not 
permit the dead to rest? To others, who 
pressed for some account of her parents, she 
answered in the same tone of feeling. * * * 
David Ritchie, besides the utter obscurity of 
his life while in existence, had been dead for 
many years, when it occurred to the author 
that such a character might be made a pow. 
erful agent in fictitious narrative. He ac- 
cordingly sketched that of Elshie of the 
Mucklestane-Moor. The story was intended 
to be longer, and the catastrophe more arti- 
ficially brought out; but a friendly critic, to 
whose opinion I subjected the work in its 
progress, was of opinion, that the idea of the 
Solitary was of a kind too revolting, and more 
likely to disgust than to interest the reader. 
As Thad good right to consider my adviser as 
an excellent judge of public opinion, I got off 
my subject by hastening the story to an end, as 
fast as it was possible; and, by huddling into 
one volume a tale which was designed to 
occupy two, have perhaps produced a narrative 
as much disproportioned and distorted, as the 
Black Dwarf, who is its subject.”’ 

To Old Mortality the preliminary paper is 
still more attractive. 

“ The remarkable person, called by the title 
of Old Mortality, was well known in Scotland 
about the end of the last century. His real 
name was Robert Paterson. He was a native, 
it is said, of the parish of Closeburn, in Dum. 
fries-shire, and probably a mason by profes. 
sion—at least educated to the use of the chisel. 
Whether family dissensions, or the deep and 
enthusiastic feeling of supposed duty, drove 
him to leave his dwelling, and adopt the sin- 
gular mode of life in which he wandered, like 
a palmer, through Scotland, is not known. It 
could not be poverty, however, which prompt- 
ed his journeys, for be never-accepted any 
thing beyond the hospitality which was will- 
ingly rendered him; and when that was not 
proffered, he always had money enough to 
provide for his own humble wants. His per- 
sonal appearance, and favourite or rather sole 
occupation, are accurately described in the 
preliminary chapter of the following work. It 
is about thirty years since, or more, that the 
author met this singular person in the church- 
yard of Dunnottar, when spending a day or 
two with the late learned and excellent 
clergyman, Mr. Walker, the minister of that 
parish, for the pu of a close exami- 
nation of the ruins of the Castle of Dun- 
nottar, and other subjects of antiquarian re- 
search in that neighbourhood. Old Mortality 
chanced to be at the same place, on the usual 
business of his pilgrimage; for the castle of 
Dunnottar, though lying in the anti-covenant- 
ing district of the Mearns, was, with the parish 
churchyard, celebrated for the oppressions sus- 
tained there by the Cameronians in the time 
of James II. It was in 1685, when Argyle 
was threatening a descent upon Scotland, and 
Monmouth was preparing to invade the west 
of England, that the privy council of Scotland, 
with cruel precaution, made a general arrest of 
more than a hundred persons in the southern 
and western provinces, supposed, from their 
religious principles, to be inimical to govern- 
ment, together with many women and chil- 
dren. These captives were driven northward 
like a flock of bullocks, but with less pre- 
caution to provide for their wants, and finally 
penned up ina subterranean dungeon in the 
castle of Dunnottar, having a window opening 
to the front of a precipice which overhangs the 


[German ocean. They had suffered not a little 
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on the journey, and were much hurt both at 
the scoffs of the northern prelatists, and the 
mocks, gibes, and contemptuous tunes played 
by the fiddlers and pipers who had come from 
every quarter as they passed, to triumph over 
the revilers of their calling. The repose which 
the melancholy dungeon afforded them was 
any thing but undisturbed. The guards made 
them pay for every indulgence, even that of 
water; and when some of the prisoners re- 
sisted a demand so unreasonable, and insisted 
on their right to have this necessary of life 
untaxed, their keepers emptied the water on 
the prison-floor, saying, ‘ If they were obliged 
to bring water for the canting whigs, they 
were not bound to afford them the use of bowls 
or pitchers gratis.’ In this prison, which is 
still termed the Whigs’ Vault, several died of 
the diseases incidental to such a situation ; and 
others broke their limbs, and incurred fatal 
injury, in desperate attempts to escape from 
their stern prison-house. Over the graves of 
these unhappy persons, their friends, after the 
Revolution, erected a monument, with a suit- 
able inscription. This peculiar shrine of the 
whig martyrs is very much honoured by their 
descendants, though residing at a great distance 
from the land of their captivity and death. 
My friend, the Rev. Mr. Walker, told me, that 
being once upon a tour in the south of Scotland, 
probably about forty years since, he had the 
bad luck to involve himseif in the labyrinth of 
passages and tracks which cross, in every di- 
rection, the extensive waste called Lochar Moss, 
near Dumfries, out of which it is scarcely pos- 
sible for a stranger to extricate himself; and 
there was no small difficulty in procuring a 
guide, since such people as he saw were en- 
gaged in digging their peats—a work of pa- 
ramount necessity, which will hardly brook 
interruption. Mr. Walker could, therefore, 
only procure unintelligible directions in the 
southern brogue, which differs widely from that 
of the Mearns. He was beginning to think 
himself in a serious dilemma, when he stated 
his case to a farmer of rather the better class, 
who was employed, as the others, in digging 
his winter fuel. The old man at first made 
the same excuse with those who had already 
_ declined acting as the traveller’s guide; but 
perceiving him in great perplexity, and paying 
the respect due to his profession, ‘ You are a 
clergyman, sir?’ he said. Mr. Walker as- 
sented. ‘ And I observe, from your speech, 
that you are from the north?’ ‘ You are 
right, my good friend,’ was the reply. ‘ And 
may I ask if you have ever heard of a place 
called Dunnottar ?’ ‘I ought to know some- 
thing about it, my friend,’ said Mr. Walker, 
* since I have been several years the minister 
of the parish.’ ‘ I am glad to hear it,’ said the 
Dumfriesian, ‘ for one of my near relations 
lies buried there, and there is, I believe, a mo- 
nument over his grave. I would give half of 
what I am aught, to know if it is still in exist- 
ence.” * He was one of those who perished in 
the Whigs’ Vault at the castle?’ said the 
minister; * for there are few southlanders 
besides lying in our churchyard, and none, I 
think, having monuments.’ ‘‘ Even sae—even 
sae,” said the old Cameronian, for such was the 
farmer. He then laid down his spade, cast on 
his coat, and heartily offered to see the minister 
out of the moss, if he should lose the rest of the 
day’s dargue. Mr. Walker was able to requite 
him amply, in his opinion, by reciting the epi- 
taph, which he remembered by heart. The old 
man was enchanted with finding the memory 
of his grandfather or great-grandfather faith- 
fully recorded amongst the names of brother 





sufferers; and rejecting all other offers of re- 

compense, only requested, after he had guided 

Mr. Walker to a safe and dry road, that he 

would let him have a written copy of the 

inscription. It was whilst I was listening to 
this story, and looking at the monument refer- 
red to, that I saw Old Mortality engaged in 
his daily task of cleaning and repairing the 
ornaments and epitaphs upon the tomb. His 
appearance and equipment were exactly as de- 
scribed in the novel. * * * Old Mortality 

went on his way, and I saw him no more. * * * 

am also informed, that the old palmer’s family, 

in the third generation, survives, and is highly 

respected both for talents and worth. * * * 

“ The following is an exact copy of the 
account of his funeral expenses,—the original 
of which I have in my possession :— 

* Memorandum. of the Funral Charges of Robert Paterson, 
who dyed at Bankhill on the 14th day of February, 1801. 
Toa Cofion 12 0 
To Munting for do. --+++++eeee reese cree 8 
Toa Shirt for him 
To a pair of Cotten Stockings 
To Bread at the Founral 
To Chise at ditto 
To 1 pint Rume 
To 1 pint Whiskie 
Toa man going to Annan 
To the grave diger 
To Linnen for a sheet to him 


tomtom Posto aN 


Taken off him when dead- +--+ 


‘¢ The above account is authenticated by the 
son of the deceased. . - ” 

“ For the purpose (says Mr. Train, in a let- 
ter to Sir Walter,) of erecting a small monu- 
ment to his memory, I have made every pos- 
sible inquiry, wherever I thought there was 
the least chance of finding out where Old Mor- 
tality was laid; but I have done so in vain, as 
his death is not registered in the session-book 
of any of the neighbouring parishes. I am 
sorry to think, that, in all probability, this sin- 
gular person, who spent so many years of his 
lengthened existence in striving with his chisel 
and mallet to perpetuate the memory of many 
less deserving than himself, must remain even 
without a single stone to mark out the resting 
place of his mortal remains. Old Mortality 
had three sons, Robert, Walter, and John; 
the former, as has been already mentioned, 
lives in the village of Balmaclellan, in com- 
fortable circumstances, and is much respected 
by his neighbours. Walter died several years 
ago, leaving behind him a family now respect- 
ably situated in this point. John went to 
America in the year 1776, and, after various 
turns of fortune, settled at Baltimore.’—Old 
Nol himself is said to have loved an innocent 
jest—(see Captain Hodgson’s Memoirs). Old 
Mortality somewhat resembled the Protector 
in this turn to festivity. Like Master Silence, 
he had been merry twice and once in his time; 
but even his jests were of a melancholy and 
sepulchral nature, and sometimes attended with 
inconvenience to himself, as will appear from 
the following anecdote. The old man was at 
one time following his wonted occupation of 
repairing the tombs of the martyrs, in the 
churchyard of Girthon, and the sexton of the 
parish was plying his kindred task at no small 
distance. Some roguish urchins were sporting 
near them, and by their noisy gambols disturb- 
ing the old men in their serious occupation, 
The most petulant of the juvenile party were 
two or three boys, grandchildren of a person 
well known by the name of Cooper Climent. 
This artist enjoyed almost a monopoly in Gir- 
thon and the neighbouring parishes, for mak- 
ing and selling ladles, caups, bickers, bowls, 





spoons, cogues, and trenchers, formed of wood, 
for the use of the country people. It must be 
noticed, that, notwithstanding the excellence of 
the cooper’s vessels, they were apt, when new, 
to impart a reddish tinge to whatever liquor 
was put into them, a circumstance not uncom. 
mon in like cases. The grandchildren of this 
dealer in wooden work took it into their head 
to ask the sexton what use he could possibly 
make of the numerous fragments of old coffins 
which were thrown up in opening new graves. 
* Do you not know,’ said Old Mortality, ‘ that 
he sells them to your grandfather, who makes 
them into spoons, trenchers, bickers, bowies, 
and so forth?’ At this assertion, the youth- 
ful group broke up in great confusion and dis- 
gust, on reflecting how many meals they had 
eaten out of dishes which, by Old Mortality’s 
account, were only fit to be used at a banquet 
of witches or of ghoules. They carried the 
tidings home, when many a dinner was spoiled 
by the loathing which the intelligence impart- 
ed; for the account of the materials was sup- 
posed to explain the reddish tinge which, even 
in the days of the cooper’s fame, had seemed 
somewhat suspicious. The ware of Cooper 
Climent was rejected in horror, much to the 
benefit of his rivals the muggers, who dealt in 
earthenware. The man of cutty-spoon and 
ladle saw his trade interrupted, and learned 
the reason, by his quondam customers coming 
upon him in wrath to return the goods which 
were composed of such unhallowed materials, 
and demand repayment of their money. In 
this disagreeable predicament, the forlorn artist 
cited Old Mortality into a court of justice, 
where he proved that the wood he used in his 
trade was that of the staves of old wine-pipes 
bought from smugglers, with whom the coun- 
try then abounded—a circumstance which fully 
accounted for their imparting a colour to their 
contents. Old Mortality himself made the 
fullest declaration, that he had no other purpose 
in making the assertion than to check the 
petulance of the children. But it is easier to 
take away a good name than to restore it. 
Cooper Climent’s business continued to lan- 
guish, and he died in a state of poverty.” 





Moore’s Life of Lord Byron. Vol.I. Murray. 
(Second Notice.) 

ConTINUING our review of this interesting 
volume, we shall not follow Lord Byron’s tra- 
vels in Portugal and Spain, nor quote prose 
opinions respecting the natives, especially the 
fair, which were afterwards embodied in the 
poetry of Don Juan. Neither need we go 
much into his Greek and Turkish travels, 
which were so delightfully described by Mr. 
Hobhouse. A few characteristic passages from 
his letters, it matters not to whom addressed, 
are all we shall now give. 

*¢ ¢ T like the Greeks, who are plausible ras- 
cals,—with all the Turkish vices, without their 
courage. However, some are brave, and all are 
beautiful, very much resembling the busts of 
Alcibiades: the women not quite so hand. 
some. * * * I mean to give up all con- 
nexion, on my return, with many of my best 
friends —as 1 supposed them—and to snar! all 
my life. But I hope to have one good-humoured 
laugh with you, and to embrace Dwyer, and 
pledge Hodgson, before I commence cynicism. 
* * * JT almost forgot to tell you that I am 
dying for love of three Greek girls at Athens, 
sisters. I lived in the same house. Teresa, 
Mariana, and Katinka,* are the names of these 





“ee He has adopted this name in his description of the 


seraglio in Don Juan, Canto VI. It was, if I reccllect 
right, in making love to one of these girls that he had 
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divinities, —all of them under fifteen. Your 
Tamsveraros dovrAos, *‘ Byron.’ ”’ 

* To Mr. Adair he appeared, at this time 
(and I find that Mr. Bruce, who met him 
afterwards at Athens, conceived the same 
impression of him), to be labouring under 
great dejection of spirits. One circumstance 
related to me, as having occurred in the 
course of the passage, is not a little strik. 
ing. Perceiving, as he walked the deck, a 
small yataghan, or Turkish dagger, on one of 
the benches, he took it up, unsheathed it, and, 
having stood for a few moments contemplating 
the blade, was heard to say, in an under voice, 
* I should like to know how a person feels after 
committing a murder !’ In this startling speech 
we may detect, I think, the germ of his future 
Giaours and Laras. This intense wish to ex- 
plore the dark workings of the passions, was 
what, with the aid of imagination, at length 
generated the power; and that faculty which 
entitled him afterwards to be so truly styled 
* the searcher of dark bosoms,’ may be traced 
to, perhaps, its earliest stirrings in the sort of 
feeling that produced these words. On their 
approaching the island of Zea, he expressed a 
wish to be put on shore. Accordingly, having 
taken leave of his companion, he was landed 
upon this small island, with his two Albanians, 
a Tartar, and one English servant ; and in one 
of his manuscripts, he has, himself, described 
the proud, solitary feeling with which he stood 
to see the ship sail swiftly away —leaving him 
there, in a land of strangers, alone. * i 

** He was a good deal weakened and thinned 
by his illness at Patras, and on his return to 
Athens, standing one day before a looking- 
glass, he said to Lord Sligao— How pale I look ! 
—I should like, I think, to die of a consump- 
tion.’ * Why of a consumption ?’ asked his 
friend. ‘ Because then (he answered) the wo- 
men would all say, ‘ See that poor Byron — 
how interesting he looks in dying!’ In this 
anecdote,—which, slight as it is, the relater 
remembered as a proof of the poet's conscious- 
ness of his own beauty,—may be traced also 
the habitual reference of his imagination to 
that sex, which, however he affected to despise 
it, influenced, more or less, the flow and colour 
of all his thoughts. ¢ ° bd 

‘** * T have done with authorship (he says, in 
another letter); and if, in my last production. 
I have convinced the critics or the world I was 
something more than they took me for, I am 
satisfied ; nor will I hazard that reputation by 
a future effort, It is true I have some others 
in manuscript, but I leave them for those who 
come after me; and, if deemed worth publish- 
ing, they may serve to prolong my memory 
when I myself shall cease to remember. 

** Notwithstanding this resolution, however, 
so recently expressed, to abandon for eve: 
the vocation of authorship, and leave ‘ the 
whole Castalian state’ to others, he was hardly 
landed in England when we find him busil\ 
engaged in preparations for the publication o: 
some of the poems which he had produced 
abroad. So eager was he, indeed, to print. 
that he had already, in a letter written at sea 
announced himself to Mr. Dallas as ready for 
the press. ° ad 

*** I have an imitation of Horace’s Art ot 
Poetry ready for Cawthorn; but don’t let 
that deter you, for I sha’n’t inflict it upon you 





recourse to an act of courtship often practised in that 
country,—namely, giving himself a wound across th: 
breast with his dagger. The young Athenian, by his ow: 
account, looked on very coolly during the operation, con- 
sidering it a fit tribute to her beauty, but in no degree 
moved to gratitude.” 


You know I never read my rhymes to visi- 
tors.’ * * * 

“ Though on every thing that, after his 
arrival at the age of manhood, he produced, 
some mark or other of the master-hand may 
be traced, yet, to print the whele of his 


800 lines, would be, at the best, but a ques- 
tionable compliment to his memory. That the 
reader, however, may be enabled to form some 
opinion of a performance, which—by an error 
or caprice of judgment, unexampled, perhaps, 
in the annals of literature—its author, for a 


Childe Harold, I shall here select a few such 
passages from the Paraphrase as may seem 
calculated to give an idea as well of its merits 
as its defects.” 

The consideration of this we must, never- 
theless, defer, as we have now only room for a 
very interesting account touching Lord Byron’s 


his return to England. 
** © Newstead Abbey, August 12th, 1811. 
‘6 Directions for the Contents of a Will, to be 
drawn up immediately. 
‘¢¢ The estate of Newstead to be entailed 
(subject to certain deductions) on George An- 
son Byron, heir-at-law, or whoever may be the 
heir-at-law on the death of Lord B. The 
Rochdale property to be sold in part or the 


the present Lord B. To Nicolo Giraud of 
Athens, subject of France, but born in Greece, 
the sum of seven thousand pounds sterling, to 
be paid from the sale of such parts of Rochdale, 
Newstead, or elsewhere, as may enable the said 
Nicolo Giraud (resident at Athens and Malta 
in the year 1810) to receive the above sum on 
his attaining the age of twenty-one years. To 
William Fletcher, Joseph Murray, and Deme- 
trius Zograffo (native of Greece), servants, the 
sum of fifty pounds per annum each, for their 
natural lives. To William Fletcher the Mill 
at Newstead, on condition that he payeth rent, 
but not subject to the caprice of the landlord. 
To Robert Rushton the sum of fifty pounds 
per annum for life, and a further sum of one 
thousand pounds on attaining the age of twen- 
ty-five years. To John Hanson, Esq. the 
sum of two thousand pounds sterling. The 
claims of S. B. Davies, Esq., to be satisfied on 
proving the amount of the same. The body of 
Lord B. to be buried in the vault of the garden 
of Newstead, without any ceremony or burial- 
service whatever, or any inscription, save his 
name and age. His dog not to be removed 
from the said vault. My library and furniture 
of every description to my friends John Cam 
Hobhouse, Esq., and S. B. Davies, Esq., my 
executors. In case of their decease, the Rev. 
J. Becher, of Southwell, Notts, and R. C. 

Dallas, Esq., of Mortlake, Surrey, to be exe- 

cutors. The produce of the sale of Wymond- 

ham in Norfolk, and the late Mrs. B.’s Scotch 

property,* to be appropriated in aid of the 

payment of debts and legacies.’ 

‘** In sending a copy of the will, framed on 

these instructions, to Lord Byron, the solicitor 

accompanied some of the clauses with marginal 

queries, calling the attention of his noble client 

to points which he considered inexpedient or 

questionable ; and as the short, pithy answers 

to these suggestions are strongly characteristic 

of their writer, I shall here give one or two of 

the clauses in full, with the respective queries 

and answers annexed. 


* «On the death of his mother, a considerable sum of 





disposition of his property, within a month of 


“ ¢ This is the last will and testament of me 
the Right Honourable George Gordon Lord 
Byron, Baron Byron of Rochdale in the county 
of Lancaster.—I desire that my body may be 
buried in the vault of the garden of Newstead, 
without any ceremony or burial-service what. 


Paraphrase of Horace, which extends to nearly | ever, and that no inscription, save my name 


and age, be written on the tomb or tablet ; and 
it is my will that my faithful dog may not be 
removed from the said vault. To the perform. 
ance of this my particular desire, I rely on the 
attention of my executors hereinafter named.’ 
“*¢ Tt is submitted to Lord Byron, whether 


time, preferred to the sublime musings of | this clause relative to the funeral had not better 


be omitted. The subst of it can be given in 
a letter from his lordship to the executors, and 
accompany the will; and the will may state 
that the funeral shall be performed in such 
manner as his lordship may by letter direct, 
and, in default of any such letter, then at the 
discretion of his executors.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Tt must stand. B’ 

“ ¢] do hereby specifically order and direct 
that all the claims of the said S. B. Davies 
upon me shall be fully paid and satisfied as 
soon as conveniently may be after my decease, 
on his proving [by vouchers or otherwise, to 
the satisfaction of my executors hereinafter 
named ]* the amount thereof, and the correct- 
ness of the same.’ 

“© * Tf Mr. Davies has any unsetiled claims 





whole, according to the debts and legacies of | upon Lord Byron, that circwmstance is a rea- 


son for his not being appointed executor ; each 
executor having an opportunity of paying him. 
self his own debt, without consulting his co- 
executors.” 
** *So much the better ;—if possible, let him 

be an executor. ‘ B.’ 
“ The two following letters contain further 
instructions on the same subject. 

‘© To Mr. Bolton. 

“<< « Newstead Abbey, August 16th, 1811. 
“¢ ¢ Sir,—-I have answered the queries on the 
margin.t I wish Mr. Davies’s claims to be 
most fully allowed, and, further, that he be 
one of my executors. I wish the will to be 
made in a manner to prevent all discussion, if 
possible, after my decease ; and this I leave to 
you, as a professional gentleman. With regard 
to the few and simple directions for the dis- 
posal of my carcass, I must have them impli- 
citly fulfilled, as they will, at least, prevent 
trouble and expense ;—and (what would be of 
little consequence to me, but may quiet the 
conscience of the survivors) the garden is con- 
secrated ground. These directions are copied 
verbatim from my former will ; the alterations 
in other parts have arisen from the death of 
Mrs. B.—I have honour to be your most obe- 
dient humble servant, “ * Byron.’ 

“ To Mr. Bolton. 

** © Newstead Abbey, August 20th, 1811. 
‘“* ¢ Sir,—The witnesses shall be provided 
from amongst my tenants, and I shall be happy 
to see you on any day most convenient to your- 
self. I forgot to mention that it must be spe- 
cified by codicil, or otherwise, that my body is 
on no account to be removed from the vault 
where I have directed it to be placed ; and, in 
case any of my successors within the entail 
(from bigotry, or otherwise) might think pro- 
per to remove the carcass, such proceeding 
shall be attended by forfeiture of the estate, 
* «* Over the words which I have here placed between 
brackets, Lord Byron drew his pen. 
+ * In the clause enumerating the names and places of 
abode of the executors, the solicitor had left blanks for 


the Christian names of these gentlemen ; and Lord Byron, 
having filled up all but that of Dallas, writes in the mar- 





money, the remains of the price of the estate of Gight, 
was paid into his hands by her trustee, Baron Clerk.” 


gin—*1 forget the Christian name of Dallas—cut him 
t.” 
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which, in such case, shall go to my sister, the 
Honourable Augusta Leigh, and her heirs, 
on similar conditions.—I have the honour to 
be, sir, your very obedient, humble servant, 

“ ¢ Byron.’ 

“ In consequence of this last letter, a pro- 
viso and declaration, in conformity with its 
instructions, were inserted in the will. He 
also executed, on the 28th of this month, a 
codicil, by which he revoked the bequest of 
his ‘ household goods and furniture, library, 
pictures, sabres, watches, plate, linen, trinkets, 
and other personal estate (except money and 
securities) situate within the walls of the man- 
sion-house and premises at his decease—and 
bequeathed the same (except his wine and 
spirituous liquors) to his friends, the said J. C. 
Hobhouse, J. B. Davies, and Yrancis Hodgson, 
their executors, &c. to be equally divided be- 
tween them for their own use;—and he be- 
queathed his wine and spirituous liquors, 
which should be in the cellars and premises at 
Newstead, unto his friend the said J. Becher 
for his own use; and requested the said J. C. 
Hobhouse, J. B. Davies, F. Hodgson, and J. 
Becher, respectively, to accept the bequest 
therein contained, to them respectively, as a 
token of his friendship.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 








René Caillié’s Journey to Timbuctoo, Vol. I. 
[Second notice. ] 


WE need no introduction towards continuing 
our review of this work, which throws so much 
light on African geography and customs. 

“ The method of teaching adopted among all 
the Musulmans of the interior of Africa is to 
write on small boards verses of the Koran, 
which are chanted by the scholars as they sit 
round a large fire. The lesson is written by 
the master himself, until the scholars are suf- 
ficiently advanced to write it themselves. At 
Cambaya this sort of public school is very well 
managed: the master maintains the most rigid 
discipline. The school is attended by girls as 
well as boys; but the education of females is 
much neglected. It is thought enough if they 
know the first verses of the Koran: boys, on 
the other hand, are required to learn it all by 
heart, after which a more able master is found 
for them, and he explains to them the most 
difficult passages of the sacred book. ‘he 
scholars are, in some respects, the servants of 
their master. They fetch wood and water for 
him, clean his hut, cultivate his field, and 
gather in his harvest. The parents of the 
children make the tutor some little presents of 
cloth, tobacco, and seed to sow in his garden.” 

“ A white infant, the offspring of a negro 
and negress, was brought to me. The child 
was about eighteen or twenty months old. Its 
mother placed it in my arms, and I examined 
it attentively. Its hair was curly and white, 
and its eye-lashes and eye-brows of a light 
flaxen colour. The forehead, nose, cheeks, and 
chin, were slightly tinged with red, and the 
rest of the skin was white. The eyes were 
light blue; but the pupil was of a red flame 
colour. The lips were of a rather dark red. 
I remarked that the child had very defective 
sight. I endeavoured to make it look up by 
drawing its attention to my beads ; but it ap- 
peared to suffer pain, cried, and held down its 
head. It was just beginning to cut its teeth. 
Its lips were rather thick, and, indeed, it had 
altogether the Mandingo physiognomy. The 
infant appeared to be in good health. The 
negroes have no dislike to a white skin; they 
merely consider it a3. a disease. I was informed 





that the children of parents of this kind, that 
is to say, Albinos, are black.” 

** On the 17th of May, I went with Ibrahim 
to the village, to see a drum made, which is 
used by these people in time of war. There 
were twenty Mandingoes employed in making 
it. The drum consisted of a large bow], formed 
of the trunk of a tree, three or four feet in cir- 
cumference, and from six to eight inches deep, 
covered with a piece of untanned bullock’s hide. 
At the bottom of the drum were pasted a great 
many bits of paper, inscribed with Arabic cha- 
racters. These were amulets, to preserve them 
from their enemies. They were employed a 
whole day at this work, which they regarded as 
an amusement.”’ 

On leaving Fouta-Dhialon for Kankan, the 
author says: “ Fouta-Dhialon is governed by 
an almamy, appointed by the chiefs of the 
country. They assemble to elect him, and 
have also the right of deposing him if he does 
not give satisfaction. The government is theo- 
cratic. The Foulahs of Fouta are in general 
tall and well made; their manner is noble and 
dignified ; their colour is a bright chestnut, 
somewhat darker than that of the wandering 
Foulahs: they have curly hair like the ne- 
groes, a rather high forehead, large eyes, and 
aquiline nose, thin lips, and the face a little 
elongated. In short, as to their features, they 
approximate to the European physiognomy. 
They are all Mahometans, and extremely fa- 
natical. They hold the Christians in horror, 
and are fully persuaded that they wish to ob- 
tain possession of the gold mines situated to 
the east of Fouta. It is for this reason they 
take such precautions to prevent the Christians 
from penetrating into that part of the country. 
They do not travel like the Mandingoes to dis- 
tant places, but prefer remaining quietly at 
home, and superintending their slaves, who 
form an important part of their property. They 
are jealous and envious; they often impose 
rigorous exactions on foreign merchants passing 
through their country, especially when they 
are rich. They are, nevertheless, very hos- 
pitable, and gencrously assist their countrymen. 
I never saw a mendicant among them. In 
their mountains they cultivate rice, maize, and 
millet ; and also cotton, of which they manu- 
facture stuffs in pieces only five inches wide. 
These narrow strips are used for covering 
their nakedness. The principal trade of the 
country is in salt and cotton cloth: they go 
to Kakondy to barter leather, rice, wax, and 
millet, for salt, with which they afterwards 
purchase stuffs at Kankan and Sambatikila.” 

At Kankan, Caillié remained some time, and 
then set out for Jenné. 

** At Kankan the market is always well 
stocked with European goods, brought from the 
coast by Mandingo merchants, consisting of 
muskets, powder, printed calico, blue and white 
Guinea cloth, amber, coral, glass beads, and 
hardware. I also saw a good deal of white 
cloth, manufactured in the Wassoulo; earthen 
pots, made in the country; all kinds of provi- 
sions, such as rice, fuigné, yams, cassava, &c. 
Fowls, sheep, oxen, and horses, are brought by 
the inhabitants of other countries. Fire-wood 
is also sold in this market by slaves, who by 
this traffic procure for themselves a little salt, 
which is very dear, but is the principal article 
of barter. 1 observed that several merchants 
had gold, but they attached great value to it, 
and exchanged it for none but the choicest 
articles. All the dealers are provided with 
small scales, made in the country, and which 
appeared to be tolerably accurate. The seeds 
of a tree which grows in the Fouta-Dhialon, 


the name of which I have forgotten, are used 
for weights. These seeds are black, and of the 
size and shape of corossol seeds, but rather 
heavier. A piece of gold of the weight of two 
of these seeds is worth six francs. The dealers 
are never deceived by their weights, which are 
as accurate as ours. The gold which I saw in 
the Kankan, and which I was told came from 
the mines of Bouré, was made into ear-rings of 
the value of six gourdes. There are also some 
worth twenty-five gourdes. I saw, likewise, 
gold in small grains of the size of shot, and 
even less. These grains were ustally kept in 
quills. Lamfia told me in confidence, that the 
merchants who possess gold conceal it in grigris 
covered with tanned hide, which they fasten 
round their necks or arms by a leather thong. 
They adopt this precaution for fear of being 
robbed on their journeys) * * * On the 
5th of July was the festival of the Salam, 
which is always celebrated with great pomp by 
the Mussulmans. * * * I was present at 
the festival, in company with my guide. It was 
held on an extensive plain east of the village, 
not far from the Milo. In passing through the 
streets | observed several venerable old men, 
clothed in short scarlet mantles, the edges of 
which were trimmed with a yellow sprigged 
cotton, in imitation of gold lace. They walked 
separately, and were followed by a numerous 
train. As they proceeded along, they chanted 
* Allah-akbar, Allah-akbar, la illa il-Allah, 
Allah-akbar,’ &c. ; these words were repeated 
by their retinue, which increased in number 
every minute. In their right hands they held 
lances, and they wore red caps on their heads. 
On arriving at the plain, I saw a numerous 
concourse of people attired in a motley variety of 
costumes. The greater part wore the dress of the 
country, consisting of a coussabe, trousers, a 
pointed cap, and sandals. Several of them 
were bedecked in old scarlet coats of the En- 
glish soldiers, which they had procured at 
Sierra-Leone, or the Gambia: others were 
wrapped in old European cloaks, of various 
colours, and had European hats on their heads. 
In short, they had bedizened themselves in all 
the rags and tatters they could collect; and no 
doubt every one had put on his complete full- 
dress suit, in honour of the important occasion. 
All the men were armed with guns, lances, 
bows, and arrows, which, during prayer, they 
laid on the ground. The old men in the red 
cloaks, arrived, followed vy crowds of people. 
The chief soon appeared on borseback, escorted 
by two or three hundred Mandingoes, forming 
a file on each side of him: these Mandingoes 
were all armed with muskets. A flag of rose- 
coloured taffeta was borne before the chief. 
The almamy, or spiritual chief, followed Ma- 
madi Sanici, who may be called the chief 
magistrate: both were escorted by a guard, 
carrying white silk flags, which had in the 
centre a small piece of red, in the form of a 
heart. Mamadi-Sanici was dressed simply, but 
neatly. The almamy, however, was magni- 
ficently attired; he wore a fine scarlet mantle, 
trimmed with gold-lace and fringe, which had 
been presented to him by Major Peddie, du- 
ring his stay at Kakondy, on the Rio Nuiiez; 
for, when the Major was setting out to explore 
the interior of Africa, he sent presents to the 
different chiefs, in order to conciliate their 
favour. The old men who wore the red man- 
tles had evidently taken a pattern from the 
almamy’s. The music of the festival con- 
sisted of two large drums, exactly resembling 
those used at Cambaya, which I have already 
described. The almamy repeated the prayer 





with an air of sincere devotion. It was a 
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solemn spectacle to behold so numerous an 
assembly all kneeling in adoration of their 
God.” 

Beyond Kankan the land is diligently cul- 
tivated ;— but we must finish, for this week, 
with one farther extract. 

“ On the 2Ist of July, at nine in the morn- 
ing, we continued our journey towards the 
east for twelve miles, over a gravelly soil, in 
some parts varied by a very productive red 
earth. We crossed a stream on the most in- 
commodious bridge I had yet seen—for it was 
only a tree, the branches of which hung over 
the rivulet: my companions, who had loads 
on their heads, tottered every instant—but we 
had the good fortune to cross without any 
mishap. At two in the afternoon we halted 
at Sigala, a little village, where the Prince of 
Wassoulo resides— my guide introduced me 
to his presence: a man went before to an- 
nounce us, and we were permitted to enter 
his hut, where we found him lying by the side 
of his dog: the animal, which was of a long- 
eared species, with a sharp nose and red hair, 
did not seem pleased with our visit—for he 
growled much when we approached him: his 
master pacified him, and we took our seat 
near the prince, on his ox-hide. My guide 
told him that I had been taken prisoner by the 
Christians, and that I was returning to my 
native land—that I had been very well re- 
ceived in all Fouta—and that the Prince of 
Kankan recommended me to his care. Bara- 
misa seemed very well disposed towards me ; 
he appeared very lively, and addressed many 
questions to Arafanba, who said, in order to 
please him, that though I did not know him, 
I often asked about him on the way, and 
wanted to see him, with which he seemed 
flattered. I remarked in his hut a tin tea-pot, 
a copper-dish, and many other vessels of the 
same metal. From the antique form of these 
vessels, I guessed that they might be Por- 
tuguese. The tea-pot was oval, and supported 
upon a circular rim at the foot; the handle, 
which projected a good deal, rose higher than 
the lid, and the lid itself was crowned with a 
knob, which ended in a point at the top. The 
dishes were round, like those of pewter used in 
Europe ; a copper bowl, with a handle and a 
round pedestal, served to keep his colat-nuts 
¢éool. Baramisa had a large gold ear-ring in 
his right ear, and none in his left; he takes 
snuff and smokes, like his subjects, and is not 
a whit more cleanly ; his hut was hung round 
with bows, arrows, quivers, and lances, two 
horse-saddles, and a great straw hat. I did 
not perceive any gun. Our visit was short; 
we returned to the hut allotted to us, and the 
prince soon afterwards sent a calabash of milk 
and dégué, which he begged me to accept: I 
despatched it with my companions. Baramisa 
sent for me again, and I went with my guide ; 
he received me in his stable, where he was sit- 
ting upon an ox-hide, near a beautiful horse ; 
he made us sit down by his side, and gave me 
some colat-nuts, which he had put into a cop- 
per vessel, with alittle water. Inour presence he 
distributed — some of his women aquantity 
of yams, which had just been dug up. This 
Prince of Wassoulo is reckoned to be very rich: 
in gold and slaves ; his subjects often present 
him with cattle ; his wives are numerous, and 
they have their separate huts, which form to- 
gether a little village. Before you reach the 
residence of the prince, you have to pass 
several large courts, surrounded with mud 
walls, and kept very clean. His dwelling is as 
simple as that of any of his subjects, consisting 
only of a few round huts, with mud walls; on 





the outside of these walls a few stakes are 
driven into the ground to support the timber- 
work, which is like a pigeon-house, and co- 
vered with straw; the ground-plot of these 
huts may be fifty or fifty-five feet in circum- 
ference, and they are twelve or fourteen feet 
high. The environs of this little village are 
well cultivated, and abounding in pistachios, 
rice, yams, maize, and a thousand other useful 
productions. I saw, for the first time since 
I left the coast, a few specimens of the rham- 
nus lotus, mentioned by Mungo Park. The 
prince sent us a pretty good supper of rice, 
cooked with sour milk, and added a little salt, 
by way of a luxury. We had rain all the 
evening, and the air was damp and cool.’’ 








The Mirror of Parliament for the Third Ses- 
sion of the Eighth Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland, commencing 5th Feb. 
1829. Edited by J. H. Barrow, Esq., Bar- 
rister at Law. 3 vols. folio. Published by 
the Proprietors, 52, Parliament Street. 

Tue public has long wondered at the extra- 
ordinary rapidity, extent, and accuracy, with 
which the morning newspapers report the de- 
bates in Parliament; and, indeed, when we 
look at the process and admirable division of 
labour, both mental and mechanical, by which 
they accomplish this work, it may truly be con- 
sidered as a most wonderful effort. Still it is 
impossible for these journals, occupied as they 
are with intelligence of every kind, to do all 
that is requisite towards a complete history of 
the proceedings of Parliament ; and a deside- 
ratum in this respect was generally felt. It 
can now be felt no longer; for the present pub- 
lication is the most ample, correct, and autho- 
ritative record that could be wished. It does 
infinite credit to the editor’s industry and 
abilities, and to the abilities of the reporters 
who have contributed to its. excellence. He is 
also very fortunate in having commenced his 
labours with a session of such momentous in- 
terest as that which repealed Roman Catholic 
disabilities, and greatly altered the British con- 
stitution. 








The Literary Blue Book. Marsh and Miller. 


Aw admirable idea wretchedly executed. In 
fact, the Literary Blue Book is a mere catch- 
penny. It professes to contain, in an enlarged 
and corrected shape, ‘* lists connected with 
literature, science, and the arts,” which formed 
a prominent feature in the Literary Pocket 
Book,—a very useful publication, and which we 
regret to find has been discontinued. 

Every page of the Literary Blue Book is full 
of errors and absurdities; even the most com- 
mon and obvious sources of information have 
been unaccountably neglected ; and it is our 
duty towards the public to state the utter 
worthlessness of this volume. 





The British Celestial Atlas. By G. Rubie. 


Part I. Baldwin and Cradock, 1830. 

In a recent Number of the Literary Gazette 
we mentioned the prospectus of this publica- 
tion, which is intended “ to convey, not only 
a practical knowledge of the principal fixed 
stars and constellations which are visible to the 
British empire, but a correct idea of the ge- 
neral phenomena of the planetary system.” 
The first Part has now appeared; and seems 
to us, as far as we have had the opportunity of 
examining it, to be executed with much care 
and skill, and to contain a great deal of infor- 
mation that will be exceedingly useful to the 
young astronomical student. 





SS 
Part II. of a Catalogue of the Extensive and 
Valuable Collection of Foreign Divinity, &, 
&c. of the late Mr. Gilbert Dyer, of Ezeter, 
Drawn up by his Son and Successor. Now 
on sale, by William Strong. Exeter, 1830, 
Wuey the first Part of the catalogue of this 
comprehensive collection was published, we 
noticed the prodigious number of above 6500 
books, of the highest order in the class (Divi. 
nity) to which they belong; and our surprise 
at so immense a private library is farther in. 
creased by this Part II. which swells the amount 
to no fewer than ten thousand five hundred and 
ninety-four biblical and theological works! ! 
Many of Mr. Dyer’s notes are extremely curious 
and interesting; and the book-collector and 
antiquary are alike indebted to him for his in. 
telligence and research. Altogether, we deem 
this to be perhaps the most valuable, as it is 
the most ample, catalogue of the kind that has 
ever appeared: it is eminently deserving of 
the attention of the learned of all countries. 








Facts and Observations on the Danger and Dif. 
ficulties attending the Present Mode of hang- 
ing Ships’ Rudders. Together with a De. 
scription of an Improved Patented Plan for 
removing the existing inconveniences, and 
affording Ships the means within themselves 
of repairing and reshipping their Rudders at 
Sea. With Diagrams, &c. . By Captain J. 
Lihou, R.N. Norie and Co. 

Tus little pamphlet should be seen by every 
seaman. The value of the gallant captain’s 
invention, together with his illustrative remarks 
relative to the danger and difficulties attending 
the present unmanageable mode of shipping or 
unshipping the rudder at sea, must be obvious 
to every able-minded mariner. 

“Tt would be endless to particularise the 
number of ships that have been entirely wreck- 
ed or exposed to imminent danger from not 
possessing the ready means of repairing their 
rudders at sea. His Majesty’s ships Coura- 
geux, Solebay, Termagant, Forte, Clio, Terror, 
Theseus, and Emerald, appear to form but a 
small portion of the list. In 1811, the melan- 
choly loss of the St. George, 98 guns, whose 
fate involved that of the Defence, 74, (the 
former with 850, and the latter with 530 men, 
exclusive of officers) is in a great measure to 
be attributed to the St. George losing her rud- 
der, which, in all human probability would 
have heen saved by the present plan.” 

We wonder why there are not coroners’ in- 
quests on the casualties of wrecked vessels, as 
on those of overturned coaches: perhaps they 
might lead to much good. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Ayuimer B. Lampert, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—Several Fellows were elected. A paper 
by Samuel Stulchbury, Esq. associate, on a new 
species of coral found about the islands of the 
Pacific, was read. Another interesting com- 
munication, from the pen of William Yarrell, 
Esq. F.L.S. &c. was also read; it was on a new 
species of wild swan taken in England, and 
hitherto confounded with the hooper. The 
scientific author in this paper observed, that 
European naturalists had as yet admitted but 
one wild swan in their systematic catalogues ; 
repeated dissections, however, convinced him 
of the existence of a second species. The new 
swan was represented as one-third smaller 
than the hooper, but very similar to that well- 
known bird in its external characters. In 
their internal structure they were stated to be 
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decidedly different ; and the comparative ana- 
tomy of both was detailed at some length. A 
preserved bird of both species, and several pre- 
pared parts of each, as well as numerous draw- 
ings, were on the table, in illustration of the 
subject. The paper concluded with an appro- 
priate eulogium on the merits of the celebrated 
Bewiek of Newcastle, as a tribute due to the 
memory of an artist who had produced such 
unrivalled representations of British ornitho- 
logy. The various anatomical peculiarities of 
this new species were considered highly in- 
teresting, and the proofs of distinction conclu- 
sive. Several donations in literature were 
made. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the anniversary meeting the matters in 
dispute between the Society and Mr. Frost 
were again brought forward. One meeting, at 
which Earl Stanhope presided, was held in 
Sackville Street; whilst another, on the same 
day, at which Mr. Frost was chairman, took 
place at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. At 
the former, Mr. Frost’s office of director was 
declared to be unnecessary and inexpedient ; 
therefore no person was chosen to it: the 
other officers were elected as heretofore. Earl 
Stanhope still charged Mr. F. with keeping 
possession of the Society’s books and herbaria, 
the costly gold chain and medal, &c. &c.; also 
with having made grave misrepreseutations to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
and even in a still higher quarter; and with 
having led the noble earl, on erroneous grounds, 
to sign a minute of expulsion against one of 
the first botanists of the age. There were a 
variety of other charges, which we pass over. 
At the other meeting, again, Mr. Frost was 
not slack in animadverting on the noble earl’s 
conduct. It is quite out of the question to 
trespass on our columns to the extent neces- 
sary for a systematic report of the proceedings 
at these two meetings; we have already stated 
the substance of what did take place. An 
extra-judicial application will be made, it is 
said, to the Lord Chancellor for recovering 
the Society’s property. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 


Mons. Champollion’s Fifteenth Letter. 

Thebes, Nov. 18, 1829, 
Own quitting the noble and elegant palace of 
Sesostris, the Rhamesseion, and before studying, 
with all the care they deserve, the numerous 
antique edifices piled on the artificial mound 
now called Medinet-Habou, I was obliged, in 
the regular execution of my undertaking, to 
examine several intermediate or neighbouring 
buildings, which, on account either of their 
limited extent, or of their almost total state 
of destruction, attract, in a much less degree, 
the notice of travellers. 

In the first instance I directed my steps 
towards the valley of El-Asassif, situated to 
the north of the Rhamesseion, and terminat- 
ing abruptly at the feet of the calcareous rocks 
of the Libyan chain, where exist the ruins of 
an edifice to the north of the tomb of Osy- 
mandyas. 

_My special object being to ascertain the 
hitherto unknown epoch of those structures, 
and their primitive destination, I applied my- 
self to the examination of the sculptures, and 
particularly of the hieroglyphic legends in- 
scribed on the isolated blocks, and the faces 
of walls, scattered over a rather large space 
of ground. 

I was in the first place struck with the 

cacy of execution in several remains of 





bas-reliefs, which had been half destroyed by 
the early Christians; and a door of rose gra- 
nite, still standing in the midst of these ruins 
of fine white lime-stone, assured me that the 
whole building belonged to the best epoch of 
Egyptian art. 

This door, or little propylon, is entirely 
covered with hieroglyphic legends. On the 
jambs are sculptured, in very low and deli- 
cate relief, two pedestrian images of Pharaohs, 
invested with their insignia. All the dedica- 
tions are double, and drawn up contempora- 
neously in the names of two princes. The 
one who constantly holds the right, or the 
first place, is called Amenenthé; the other, 
who only comes after, is Thothmosis III., 
called by the Greeks Meeris. 

If I experienced some surprise at seeing both 
here and in all the rest of the building the cele- 
brated Meeris, ornamented with all the marks 
of royalty, thus yielding precedence to this 
Amenenthé, for whom it would be in vain to 
seek in the royal list, I was still more astonished, 
on reading the inscriptions, to discover that, in 
speaking of this bearded king, clothed in the 
ordinary dress of the Pharaohs, only feminine 
nouns and verbs were used, as if it were a queen 
that was treated of. As an example, I quote 
the very dedication of the propylons : — 

‘* Aroeris, the support of the pious, the noble 
king, &c. the Sun devoted to truth, she has 
raised these structures in honour of her father 
Amon-Ra, lord of the thrones of the world, 
she has raised to him this propylon (may 
Amon protect the building!) in granite stone: 
this she has done to live for ever.” 

On the other jamb there is an analogous 
dedication, but in the name of King Thoth- 
mosis ITI., or Meeris. 

On going over the remainder of these ruins 
the same singularity was every where appa- 
rent. Not only did I find the prenomen of 
Amenenthé precede the titles of ‘* sovereign 
king of the world,” but also the proper name 
itself following the title of ‘* Daughter of the 
Sun.” Finally, in all the bas-reliefs represent- 
ing the gods addressing this king Amenenthé, 
Amenenthé is treated as a queen, as in the fol- 
lowing formula :— 

*¢ This is what Amon-Ra, the lord of the 
thrones of the world, says to his beloved daugh- 
ter, the Sun devoted to truth—‘ The building 
which thou hast raised is like the divine resi- 
dence.’ ”’ 

New facts still more strongly excited my cu- 
riosity. I observed, every where in the legends 
on the granite propylon, that the prenominal 
and nominal cartouches of Amenenthé had been 
defaced in ancient times, and replaced by those 
of Thothmosis III., sculptured upon them. 

In other parts, some of Amenenthé’s legends 
had received above them those of the Pharaoh 
Thothmosis IT. 

Lastly, several others presented the preno- 
men of a Thothmosis hitherto unknown, com. 
prehending also in his cartouche the proper name 
of the female Amensé; the whole still sculp- 
tured at the expense of Amenenthé’s legends, 
previously defaced. I then recollected having 
remarked this new king Thothmosis treated as 
a queen in the little edifice of Thothmosis ITI., 
at Medinet-Habou. 

On comparing these various facts and cir- 
cumstances with several observations of the 
same kind, the first results of my rambles in 
the grand palace and propylon of Karnac, I 
arrived at the completion of my acquaintance 
with the personel of the first part of the eight- 
eenth dynasty. From the combination of all 
the evidences furnished by the various monu- 





ments, the details of which would here be mis- 
placed, it follows : 

1. That Thothmosis I. immediately suc- 
ceeded the great Amenothph I., the chief of 
the eighteenth dynasty, one of the Diospoli- 
tans. 

2. That his son Thothmosis II. occupied 
the throne after him, and died without chil- 
dren. 

3. That his sister Amensé succeeded, as the 
daughter of Thothmosis I., and reigned twenty- 
one years as sovereign. 

4. That this queen had for her first hus- 
band a Thothmosis, who comprehended in 
his proper name that of Queen Amensé¢, his 
wife ; and that this Thothmosis was the father 
of Thothmosis III., or Meeris, and governed in 
Amensé’s name. 

5. That on the death of this Thothmosis, 
Queen Amensé took for her second husband 
Amenenthé, who also governed in Amensé’s 
name, and who was regent during the mino- 
rity and the early years of Thothmosis III., 
or Meeris. 

6. That Thothmosis ITI., the Meeris of the 
Greeks, exercised the royal power conjointly 
with the regent Amenenthé, who retained him 
under his (Amenenthé’s) guardianship for se- 
veral years. 

The knowledge of this succession of person- 
ages explains quite naturally the singularities 
remarked in the minute examination of all the 
rest of the sculptures existing in the edifice of 
the valley of El-Asassif. It renders intelligible 
why the regent Amenenthé appears in the 
bas-reliefs only to receive the gracious speeches 
which the gods address to Queen Amensé, of 
whom he is but the representative: it explains 
the style of the dedications made for Ame- 
nenthé, speaking himself in the name of the 
queen ; as well as the dedications of the same 
kind, in which we read the name of Thoth. 
mosis, Amensé’s first husband, who in the 
first instance enjoyed the same passive office, 
and was only, like his successor, Amenenthé, 
a kind of representative of the royal authority 
exercised by the queen. 

The super-sculptures which the greater num- 
ber of the regent Amenenthé’s legends have 
suffered, shew that his regency was odious and 
burdensome to his ward Thothmosis III. The 
latter seems to have endeavoured to condemn 
his guardian to eternal oblivion. It was, in 
fact, under the reign of Thothmosis ITI. that 
almost all Amenenthé’s legends were defaced, 
and either the legends of Thothmosis III., 
whose authority he had no doubt usurped, or 
those of Thothmosis, Amensé’s first husband, 
and, indeed, the father of the reigning king, 
sculptured in their stead. I have observed the 
systematic destruction of those legends in a 
number of bas-reliefs existing in various other 
parts of Thebes. Was it the immediate work 
of Thothmosis III.’s personal hatred, or a 
base flattery on the part of the sacerdotal 
body? It is impossible now to determine that 
question; but I have thought the fact suf- 
ficiently curious to be marked. 

All the inscriptions on the monument of El- 
Asassif unanimously prove, that that building 
was erected under the regency of Amenenthé, 
in the name of Queen Amensé and her young 
son, Thothmosis III. This structure, there- 
fore, was not posterior to the year 1736 before 
Christ; an epoch approximating to the first 
years of the reign of Thothmosis III., exer- 
cising alone the supreme power. Its sculptures, 
therefore, already boast of more than 3,500 
years’ antiquity. 

(Conclusion of this Letter in our next.] 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue President in the chair. The first part 
of a paper on achromatic telescopes, by Mr. 
Tully, was read. In the library, the Chevalier 
Aldini, of Milan, exhibited his apparatus and 
material intended to preserve persons from 
injury who are exposed to flames. Chevalier 
Aldini, it is stated, has, by perseverance, been 
able to spin and weave asbestos: the cloths 
prepared from it are not of very close texture, 

threads being about 1-50th of an inch in 
diameter, and of considerable strength. This 
material, in union with a covering of metallic 
gauze to intercept flame, forms the chevalier’s 
preventive. An Italian fireman, who was in 
attendance, put on a glove composed of asbestos, 
and firmly grasped the red-hot end of a large 
poker, which he held for a considerable time 
without appearing to experience any inconve- 
nience: one or two of the Fellows of the 
Society performed the same feat. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Captain GrinpDLay in the chair. — Thomas 
Joseph Pettigrew, Esq., Librarian to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, was admitted a 
member. Captain Blake and several other 
gentlemen were elected resident members. 
General Count De Boigne, a distinguished 
officer, formerly in the Mahratta service, and 
now President of the Literary Society at 
Chamberi, and W. B. Hodgson, Esq., American 
Pro-Consul at Algiers, were elected foreign 
members. A paper by the chairman was read: it 
contained his observations on the art of sculp- 
ture among the Hindus, and was in particular 
illustrative of certain drawings executed by 
himself of statues and groups in the cave tem- 
ples of Ellora, which are now publishing in the 
Society’s Transactions. Another paper, from 
the pen of the Rev. B. Schmidt, was read : the 
author commenced with a few observations 
illustrative of the utility of the study of lan- 
ages and dialects ; he contended that dialects 
ormed by mountaineers bear a marked differ- 
ence to those in use in the plains ; and conse- 
quently where this distinction can be detected 
and followed up, it will afford a clue to the 
origin of certain tribes. On this principle the 
author gave a rapid but rather interesting 
sketch of the connexion of languages, and then 
returns to the Tamul, as the one more imme. 
diately presented to him, and which he consi- 
ders to be radically distinct from the Sanscrit, 
and forming the unadulterated language of the 
aborigines of India. From this circumstance, 
and also on account of its containing genuine 
works of high antiquity and excellence, the 
author recommends it to the especial notice of 
European linguists. The Secretary enume- 
rated a splendid list of donations. Two letters 
were read: they were from Abbas Mirza, 
Prince Royal of Persia, acknowledging the 
receipt of his diploma as a member of the 
Society, which was conveyed to H. R. H. by 
Sir J. Malcolm, when that distinguished officer 
proceeded to his government at Bombay, in 
1827. The letters are written in an exceed- 
ingly beautiful character: as they are unique 
specimens, we lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing translations. 


** To the nobles celebrated for wisdom and penetration, 
and dis ished by understanding and knowledge, sit- 
ting in the assembly, endowed with science, and the 
ascenders of the ladder of knowledge—the Members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

« We exclusively give this information in a friendly 
way that Pe ee he by om od yee wg 
and perused with a frien » an t their epistle, 
the record of science ok has been compre- 

us they are 





known to be endowed with sense and wisdom; and their 
having mentioned our august name in the assembly, and 
enrolled it in the records of the Society in a suitable and 
appropriate manner, has i d our confid an 
faith; and we are enabled to entertain a hope that our 
future actions will obtain the praise and approbation of 
those celebrated for wisdom and justice—such having 
always been, and still continuing to be, our earnest desire. 
We can with truth assert, that the acquisition of new ter- 
ritories would not have caused us that degree of gratifica- 
tion which we experienced on the receipt of their letter ; 
and according to the expressions and cordiality of heart 
which the ve evinced towards us, we shall also in 
future, with true pleasure and satisfaction of heart, con- 
sider ourselves as amongst the members of that Society ; 
and we consider this special election as the means of mak- 
ing ourselves more extensively known; and we request of 
them that they will always speak of us in their ye nog ban 
their wisdom and justice may permit them; and that they 
will preserve and continue, with suitable and proper ob- 
servances, the rights of that friendship and union which 
originated in them; and in consequence of this connexion 
they also will not be forgotten from our minds filled with 
kindness. Considering the inclination of our heart per- 
fect, let them make known to us their wishes and com- 
missions.” 
Dated Ramzan, 1243 (March 1828). 

No. 2. ‘* We have to write and affirm, that although 
we have not seen the Members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, we have heard much in their praise: we are 
desirous, beyond all bounds, to see that assembly, al- 
though we know this desire is very difficult to be attained 
and effected. The noblest quality which man can possess 
is wisdom. Those who are endowed with wisdom are 
superior to the rest of mankind; and of all things from 
which advantage can be derived, the greatest is the affec- 
tion which the wise entertain (for others), and the praise 
which they bestow. In view of this, whereas we are much 
pleased with you that our name has been mentioned in 
that Society with honour and respect; and, as the joy of 
our heart required, these few lines have been written with 
our other letter; and we have despatched with it also a 
small piece of amber,* in order that the Society may be 
perfumed with our kindness, and that the Members of the 
Society may become acquainted with the esteem which 
we entertain for them specially.” 


Lady Raffles presented a fine collection of 
Malayan and Javanese MSS. formed by her 
late distinguished husband, Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles, during his government in the Indian 
archipelago: the collection is in excellent con- 
dition, and comprises works in all the branches 
of Indian literature. Amongst them are Vo- 
cabularies and Dictionaries of the Sumenap 
and Bugis; Malay, English, and Javanese ; 
Javanese and Sunda; Madurese; Macasar, 
and Bugis, and Bali languages: the whole 
embracing 120 vols. A number of well-pre- 
served Bhotea MSS. were also presented by 
Mr. B. H. Hodgson, assistant to the East 
India Company’s Resident in Nepaul. Other 
donations were made by Colonel Harriot and 
Captain Low. 

PINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Herne’s Oak, Windsor Forest. Drawn on 
stone, and published, by W. A. Delamotte, 
jun., R. M. College, Sandhurst. 1830. 

A NEATLY executed little lithographic print, 

from an original sketch taken in the year 1797; 

well adapted to the antiquarian portfolio and 

scrap-book. 


The Young Artist’s Assistant in the Art of 
Drawing in Water Colours. By Thomas 
Smith. London, 1830. Sherwood, Gilbert, 
and Piper. 

In the attainment of every kind of knowledge, 

the great matter is to set out on the right 

path ; and it is in this respect that judicious 
instruction is most beneficial. The career 
once commenced, the progress must almost 
wholly depend upon our own exertions; but it 
is evident that, unless those exertions are well 
directed, they will be mischievous rather than 
advantageous. An old artist, to whom we lent 
the volume the title of which stands at the 











* The amber is enclosed in a box, or net-work, of gold, 
set with rubies, which is contained in a richly worked 
purse of gold and silver thread; altogether presenting a 
very favourable specimen of Persian taste. 


head of the present notice, tells us that he has 
read it carefully, and that it contains more 
practical information (conveyed in simple and 
perspicuous terms, and illustrated by appro. 
priate examples) on the study of the art of 
painting in water colours, than any work of a 
similar size and price that he ever met with, 
It appears to be admirably adapted as a new. 
year’s present to young persons who shew an 
inclination for the fine arts. 


The ensuing month’s portrait in La Belle 
Assemblée is the Countess of Wicklow, by 
Say, from Harlow. It is a sweet specimen of 
the artist’s skill, and not unworthy of the 
preceding series of sixty-two of the female 
nobility. 


The Sovereign Almanac, Anno 1830. A good 
portrait of the King, and a beautiful specimen 
of gold printing and ornament, in a fancy bor. 
der, render this extremely neat board, about 
twelve inches by eight (from the press of De 
la Rue, Cornish, and Rock), one of the pret. 
tiest things of the sort we have ever seen. It 
possesses, indeed, the elegance of enamel. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
| THE LAST FIRE: A VISION OF STEAM.* 
| [As I sat before the fire a few nights ago, reading in the 
Newspapers many alarming calculations concerning the 
consumption of fuel by the multiplication of steam- 
engines, I fell into a doze, when the following awful 
and prophetic vision presented itself to my eyes. Im- 
mediately on waking, it fell naturally, as it were, into 
verse; and I think the subject too important to be 
withheld from public consideration. } 
I sLEPT; and, in a vision, to my eyes 
Nature’s last tragedy appeared to rise. 
Man’s climbing mind had subtilised each art, 
Sublimed the whole, and perfected each part. 
Laws, arts, and arms, had undergone a change, 
Not less magnificent, because most strange. 
Steam, mighty Steam ! had superseded all— 
Made horses bankrupts, and made bread to fall. 
Steam-boats, steam-guns, steam-kitchens, and 
steam-coaches, 
To this perfection made the first approaches: 
But this was nothing to the wondrous steaming 
The future shewed me as I lay a-dreaming. 
Vain in description to waste precious paper— 
Suffice it, Europe was one cloud of vapour ! 
But, oh! alas! that vapour e’er should feel 
The rotatory roll of Fortune’s wheel ! 
Fuel grew dear! French forests fell like grass; 
Tynemouth, Wall-end, and Kennel cried Alas! 
Nor even could the Indian savage roam 
Through ancient woods, his dim primeval home. 
Long every shrub, and bush, and branch, and 
tree, 
Had heated boilers, and had ceased to be ; 
And men were forced to turn to uses vile 
Full many a laboured, many a learned pile. 
Many a volume too, and many a tome, 
Sharing alike the universal doom, 
Had proved a blessing where they proved a bore, 
And blazed with fire they never knew before! 
Wondrous ! with what avidity men brought 
Those sacred works with wit and learning 
fraught,— 
State records, parliamentary debates, 
Polemic tracts, and essays upon states,— 
To light the fire which every parish vowed 
To warm the noses of the coal-less crowd. 
Romances next were hurled into the flame ; 
Next poets, playwriters, historians, came: 
Last, Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Scott, 
With many a sigh were added to the lot : 











* We have to thank the popular Author of Darnley for 
this fanciful effusion, not unworthy of his talents.-—. 
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But these the unwilling owners e’en confessed 
Burned longer, clearer, brighter than the rest. 
Next furniture was fetched—drawers, tables, 


Beds, stools, and every sort of wooden wares ; 
Till men were forced to seek the aid of stones 
To bear their dinners and to rest their bones ; 
Till all was burnt. Then surly Winter rose, 
And took blue wretches by the frozen nose ; 
And sad it was to see each chilly wight, 
With hands in pockets and coat buttoned tight, 
Run up and down the waste, uncovered earth, 
Cursed with black cold, sad enemy to mirth ; 
And, as they ran, remorse their bosoms tore, 
For joys they’d heedless cast away before. 
Dandies and Russians, Dutchmen, bargemen, 
tars, 
tted wasted pipes and lost segars ; 
And patriot Catholics and Irish priests 
Thought good wood wasted on heretic beasts, 
Called Smithfield fire-lighting a thriftless trade, 
And bloody Mary but a spendthrift jade. 
Vainly they ran! No cheering warmth they 
found, 
And the dull sky upon their mis’ry frowned ; 
And when they entered in their doorless homes, 
*Twas stony coldness all, like empty tombs. 
With frenzied energy they dug the ground, 
Or dived the sea. Nor coal nor wood they 
found ; 
And many a wretch would lay him down to die, 
And welcome Death without one anxious sigh ; 
No terrors found they in his icy stare— 
They could not well be colder than they were. 
Still many raged and struggled for warm life, 
And waged with cold and death unequal strife, 
Dined on raw cabbages, devoured raw beef, 
Gained indigestion, but gained no relief. 
One man there was—a waterman by trade, 
Erst in green coat and plated badge arrayed ; 
Men called him Fish, and rightly him did call— 
For he could dive and swim, possessing all- 
The useful attributes of finny birth— 
Finding the water warmer than the earth, 
He spent his time in diving; and one day 
Found in the river’s bottom, where they lay 
Hid from the danger of devouring flames, 
The stakes that Cesar drove into the Thames ! 
“ Ho, ho!” cried he; ‘* I’ve found a treasure 
re 
Shall warm me snugly till the rolling year 
Brings jolly Summer.” So with might and 


main 
He wane them forth and bore them to the 
in :— 
But, now he’d got them, he had still to learn 
That wood when wet is difficult to burn. 
Quick-witted in himself, he well divined, 
Though cold at heart, some warmth remained 
behind ; 
And having ranged the timber with much art, 
He sat and dried it with his broadest part. 
A long, long week, seven weary nights and days, 
Drying the expectant pile he careful stays. 
Thus o’er her nest the mother eagle broods ; 
Or thus the phenix of Arabian woods 
Sits on his aromatic pile, whose fire, 
Of new life redolent, shall soon aspire. 
At length ’twas dry! Now with an eager 
hand [brand— 
Two flints he seized and fired each rotten 
Each rotten brand a grateful ardour shewed, 
Forth burst the flame, and on the sky it glowed. 
High rose the flame ; too high, alas! for now 
An ancient woman, on a mountain’s brow, 
Running some worsted through a needle’s eye, 
(What is it not old women will descry ?) 
Found out the fire for Fish that furtive flamed, 
And forth with scream and shout the fact pro- 
claimed. 


a 
“ A fire! A fire! A fire!” the beldam cried ; 
“ A fire! A fire!” the village all replied ; 
“A fire! A fire! A fire!” was echoed far 
and wide. 
Each babe took up the tale, each ancient sire, 
Though deaf, and blind, and lame, repeated 
“ Fire!” [same, 
High, low, rich, poor, good, bad, all cold the 
Loud shouted “‘ Fire !’’ and kindled at the name. 
First hamlets, villages, assumed the cry ; 
Through burghs and cities then the tidings fly ; 
All traced them back to where they first 
began ;— they ran. 
All bawled out “ Fire !’”’ and as they bawled 
Now Fish, who selfishly had hoped alone 
T’ enjoy the fire that he himself had won, 
Astonished sees the world around him swarm— 
Millions on millions, eager to get warm. 
On, on, they rushed, one on the other prest ; 
And still the crowd behind impelled the rest. 
All nations, languages, heights, features, hues, 
That the wide universe could then produce, 
Running, and jostling, scrambling, tumbling, 
came, 
Jammed into marmalade around that flame. 
Then Fish, indignant, cried with lond com- 
mand,— 
A brandished boathook in his dauntless hand— 
“ Stand back, my masters! You may all be 
d——d ! 


The fire’s my own, and I will not be bammed ; 
Or since the generous ardour fires your soul 
To seek this genial flame, from either pole, 
With me, its lord, possession to contend, 
And squeeze me flat my right while I defend— 
Thus I defy you, caitiffs all, and dare 
The bold to follow, and my fate to share !” 
Proudly he said, and sprang into the flame : 
High o’er his head the fiery eddies came ; 
The crowd beheld, and, maddened with the 
sight, [light. 
Rushed on the blaze,. and perished in the 
The fire was out; but still they onward 
rushed :— 
The far extremes 
S Aa ; 


S 


the narrow centre pushed, 
d, cast down, one on the 





other rose, 
And many a mortal trod on his own nose. 
Each in his eagerness his fellow mashed : 
The sun went down—and all the world was 
squashed!!! 





BIOGRAPHY. 
NOTICES ON SIR T. LAWRENCE. 


As every thing that relates to Sir T. Lawrence 
continues to attract—almost to engross—public 
conversation, we proceed to redeem the promise 
made in our last Gazette, and to add such far- 
ther particulars of his life and character as have 
come within our knowledge since our first no- 
tices were sketched. But we are bound, in the 
first instance, to perform an act of justice, by 
inserting the subjoined paragraph, received 
from the executor of the deceased, and sanc- 
tioned by a very high and estimable noble- 
man :— 

** We feel ourselves called upon to say, that circum- 
stances stated to us, on the best authority, have con- 
vinced us that we were mistaken in imputing to the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence a connexion of character men- 
tioned in our paper of the 16th inst. We are assured 
that the lady h uestion, from the time of separation 
from her husband, resided in the bosom of her own 
family, and that in her intercourse with Sir Thomas 
Lawrence there was nothing inconsistent with the strictest 
morality and decorum.” 

In recalling amiable traits of the late Presi- 
dent, we have a gratification in referring to a 
letter from Major Owen, a brother of the dis- 
tinguished painter of that name, in which he 





speaks of the elevated and gentleman-like com- 


petition that existed between them, and tells 
us :—. 

‘s Dusing the very long period of the protracted illness 
from which Mr. Owen never recovered, Sir Thomas’s 
carriage was frequently to be seen standing at the door of 
his house in Bruton-street to a late hour of the night ; it 
oaing the custom of the amiable President, whenever he 
dined in that neighbourhood, to pass the remainder of 
the evening with his afflicted friend ; —and doubtless, on 
those occasions the elegant mind of the one, and the 
foes ape | vigorous understanding of the other of these 

ighly-gi ted individuals, must have produced conversa- 
tions of the most interesting description. Nor did his 
kindness rest here; for after the sad catastrophe which 
terminated the valuable life of Owen, the President, 
= living amongst the great ones of the earth, could 
still find an hour to soothe the sorrows of his widow, and 
talk over the future prospects of his son.” 


The last picture Sir T. Lawrence touched 
was on the day before his death. It was on 
the portrait of his present Majesty, intended 
for the Atheneum; and the /as¢ touch of his 
pencil was on the left sleeve, about three inches 
from the wrist (some scarlet drapery) ; and we 
are thus particular, on account of the remark. 
able fact that Sir Thomas’s motto is ** Loyal a 
la mort.” 

Sir Thomas did not die in his chair, as gene- 
rally supposed, but on the floor of his painting 
room, at the back of his house. His features 
remained, till it became necessary to close the 
coffin, calm and placid as in life. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence had painted, within 
the last two months, a magnificent portrait of 
himself. It is full-faced, and most highly 
finished, with the exception of the dress below 
the shoulders: he spoke of this as the best of 
his productions.* 

A crayon portrait of Sir Thomas, by himself, 
is in the possession of Dr. Bloxam, of Rugby. 
It is a strong likeness, notwithstanding the 
hair being worn according to the fashion of 
the time when it was executed. Thus we 
find there need be no want of likenesses to 
perpetuate, in that way, the memory of this 
great artist, whose pencil has transmitted so 
many other graceful and lovely forms to pos- 
terity.t 


* This picture, it is stated in the Bristol Gazette, was 
intended as a present to the Bristol Institution, in com- 
pliment to his native place. The following letter toa 
gentleman of this city, adds our contemporary, distin- 

ished for his correct taste in the arts, will no doubt 

acceptable to our readers. 
** Russell Square, April 23, 1826. 

** Sir,—I beg the favour of you to convey to the gentle- 
men of the committee forming the a ments for the 
present exhibition at Bristol, my sincere thanks for the 

eat honour they have done me, in mentioning my name 
in the prefatory page of their catalogue in so generous 
and flattering a manner. To be thus distinguished by 
persons of high estimation in my native city, is one of 
the most pleasing rewards that my professional exertions 
could have gained. 1 beg them to be assured that it will 
always be my pride to retain their favourable opinion, 
and to shew my respectful sense of that liberality in my 
townsmen, which on more occasions than one has been 
so freely extended to me. I ought to apologise to you 
for a former silence. I must ask for peculiar indulgence 
from you on account of my numerous engagements, and, 
I fear, a repugnance to writing, which, as you have your- 
self experienced from me, even gratitude and respect can 
with difficulty subdue. I have the honour to be, &c. 

*« Taomas LAWRENCE.” 
“To D. W. Acraman, Esq. &c. &c.” 

The following is an extract of a letter from G. Morant, 
Esq. addressed to the same gentleman, and dated as re- 
cently as Dec. 22, 1829. 

«« J must now acquaint you, my dear sir, that I have 
seen Sir Thomas Lawrence. Ali 1 can n from him is, 
that he is very anxious to present his portrait to your 
respectable city, and feels honoured and flattered by the 
kind expression in his favour, but pleads as an excuse 
for the non-fulfilment of his promise, and the gratifica- 
tion it would afford him—want of time to complete the 
painting. When I look around his apartments, and see 
the immense number of pictures in an unfinished state, 
it appears to me that his life must be extended beyond 
the period allotted to mortals in general, if the whole are 
accomplished.” at 

+ The portraits of Dr. Hancock, of Salisbury, and of his 
daughter, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, are not, as we stated 
in our last, in the jon of a Mr. Hancock, but of a 
gentleman who holds an official situation in London, and 

ho 





who married a d-daughter of Dr. H. are in 
coloured chalk,“in oval frames; on the back of each is 
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By an oversight,—which the hurry insepar- 
able from such a publication as ours, when 
subjects of immediate interest require our at- 
tention, may, we trust, excuse, —we omitted 
to name, in Lord de Tabley, one of the earliest 
and most generous patrons of the late Presi- 
dent, whose exquisite picture of Lady de Tabley 
in the character of Hope, was, and continues 
to be, equal to his finest productions. There 
was also, at Tabley House, an unfinished but 
most beautiful portrait of the lady of Sir God- 
frey Webster, which the taste of the noble 
owner of that mansion had selected to adorn 
his collection. Another of our casual in- 
advertencies, which our admiration of the 
painter, and respect for the man, renders us 
anxious to repair, has been the singular omis- 
sion of the name of Howard among the list of 
those who might fairly aspire to the vacant 
chair. Our readers who remember the opinions 
we have offered on the performances of this 
imaginative and delightful artist, will acquit us 
of having wronged him by an apparent slight, 
otherwise than through sheer haste. Upon the 
election itself we venture no judgment; but 
we take shame to ourselves for forgetting Mr. 
Howard in any enumeration of the highest or- 
naments of the Academy and the profession. 

The death of Sir T. Lawrence will distribute 
much employment among his survivors—some 
of whom, perhaps, had reason to complain of 
his undertaking so much as he did. It would 
require, we are informed, twenty years of la- 
bour, as constant and indefatigable as his own, 
to finish the portraits he has begun; and who 
are to finish them, is now a grand source of 
rivalry. No doubt almost all his academical 
brethren in the same line will be called upon ; 
and there are other and rising men to whom it 
will probably open a road to fame. Mr. Simp- 
son, who has been Sir Thomas’s assistant for 
many years, and whose selection for that office 
is a sufficient proof of his abilities, if we need 
any other than the recollection of his own 
clever exhibitions at Somerset House, is likely 
to come in for his full share of this employment, 
for which his previous course renders him so fit. 
Mr. Rothwell, too, whose striking portraits we 
noticed in a recent Gazette, has a field more 
immediately splendid than ever, opened to his 
exertions by the removal of his great predeces- 
sor. Sir T. Lawrence behaved with much 
kindness to the Dublin Academy on its forma- 
tion: and we receive back again with pleasure 
its return in the person of so promising a young 
painter. 

Of the brothers of Sir Thomas there does not 
seem to be any issue to continue the name: 
two of his sisters, however, have families, the 
eldest, who died in 1813, leaving one daughter, 
Miss Meredith, since married to Mr. John Al- 
ston, of Birmingham ; and Anne, the youngest, 
the wife of Dr. Bloxam, of Rugby, the mother 
of eight or nine grown-up sons and daughters. 

We have now before us No. I. of a sweet 
collection of flowers, &c. from nature, by Mad. 
Melanie de Comelera. It contains four ele- 
gantly designed and brilliant specimens ; and 
we notice the publication here from having 
seen a highly complimentary and encouraging 
letter addressed to the fair artist by Sir T. L. 
se lately as New-Year’s Day. It is one ofa 
thousand proofs of his good-will towards per- 
sons of talent and merit in every branch of the 
fine arts. 





the signature, ‘‘ T, Lawrence, 1774;” and on one, the 

artist written, ‘* Be pleased to keep this from the 

damp, and from the sun.” They are in high preservation ; 

a= ae owing to this prudent caution having been at- 
Os z 





The cast taken of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
countenance byChantrey, although there is not 
the slightest distortion, conveys little or no 
likeness. The intellectual face of Sir Thomas, 
which must be so fresh in every one’s recollec- 
tion, is not in the cast at all apparent ; and the 
features, taken without reference to the distin- 
guished individual, would be pronounced large, 
and rather unmeaning. 

With the details of the funeral, so well de- 
scribed by the newspaper press, we shall not 
detain our readers. It was very numerously 
attended, there being forty-two mourning 
coaches (there were forty-four at the inter- 
ment of Sir J. Reynolds), and as many car- 
riages of noblemen and gentlemen. 

By an advertisement in our last page, it 
appears that a Series of Lawrence’s Portraits 
is about to be engraved: it will, we under- 
stand, receive aid from the highest quarters. 

As an interesting appendage, however, we 
have sketched the last resting-place of the Pre- 
sident and of his most eminent predecessors. 


* 


Sir T. Lawrence. 





South Window. 
Sir C. Wren. 
Newton, 
Bishop of Bristol. 
George Dance. 




















Sir Josh. R 

















Sir Thomas lies under the arch, on the wall of which, 
over his grave, is a bust of Barry, at the spot marked * 








DRAMA. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 

WE have not heard much of the ensuing opera 
season, nor have any of the prima donnas 
made their appearance. A letter from Venice 
ives us an interesting account of the début of 
Mde. Caradori Allan, at the opening of the 
theatre of La Fenice, on the 26th of December, 
with an opera composed for the occasion by 
Il Maestro Persiani. The company consisted 
of another prima, La Grisi, tenor Bomfigli, 
bass Pellegrini, (not he of Paris and London,) 
and contralto Lorenzani, with the usual com- 
plement of auxiliaries. Caradori was received 
with great applause; and, after her cavatina, 
called forward on the stage to receive demon- 
strations of the favour and delight her silver 
tones had excited in the Venetians. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Murpty’s wretched tragedy, the Grecian 
Daughter, has kept possession of the stage 
principally on account of the meagre state of 
our ic store, which, affording scarcely a 
dozen tolerable female characters, obliges every 
new actress to play five or six at least out of 
them, that nobody ever wishes to hear of 
again. It has, consequently, been revived for 


-| Miss Kemble; an additional inducement, per- 


haps, being found in the circumstance of the 
interest of the piece hinging upon a father’s 
preservation by a daughter: 

« The father finds a parent in his child.” 





The application of many such lines to the 
praiseworthy motives and brilliant success of 
Miss Kemble was exceedingly obvious to the 
audience, and acknowledged accordingly. Miss 
Kemble’s Euphrasia is, in our opinion, su. 
perior even to her Juliet, and far out of sight 
of her Belvidera. Her forte evidently lies in 
the sterner walks of tragedy. A monotonous 
delivery impairs her expression of tenderness, 
and her passion is at present too theatrical to 
be truly affecting. The moment a lofty line 
or biting sarcasm rises to her lip, the fire of 
genius flashes uncontrollably forth; all tram. 
mels of custom or tuition are cast aside; her 
eye brightens; her figure dilates; she becomes, 
in an instant, strikingly original, and beau. 
tifully true. Witness the withering coldness 
of her replies to Paris when she meets him at 
the friar’s cell, and her suddenestrangement from 
her nurse—the two most original points of her 
Juliet, and which have never been sufficiently 
admired ;—her ‘* Shall I swear?” and her 
reprobation of the conspirators, in Belvidera; 
and lastly, her interviews with Dionysius, in 
the Grecian Daughter. Hitherto, our readers 
may have remarked, we have done little more 
than alluded to the success of Miss Kemble, 
in general terms, without entering into cri. 
ticisms, or plunging into panegyric. Taken by 
storm, as it were, we felt it wiser to let the 
moment of excitement pass away ere we ven- 
tured to pronounce our opinion of her abilities; 
and we flatter ourselves that the belief we now 
profess in her great and peculiar powers, after 
deliberate and close examination, will be equally 
gratifying to the true friends of this gifted young 
lady, with the indiscriminate torrent of adu- 
lation poured so immediately forth by the mass 
of our contemporaries, and which was as likely 
to ruin as to encourage the object of its praise. 
One of the greatest charms of her performance 
is the perfect understanding she invariably 
evinces of her author. After the string of 
Misses it has been our mis-fortune to hear 
prating, like parrots, with equal nonchalance, 
the poetry of Shakespeare, and the turgid com. 
monplaces of Murphy, it is delightful to listen 
to such an actress as Miss Kemble. Let her 
execution be ever so faulty, her conception is 
invariably true. Her defects are those of a 
school; her beauties are all her own. A tend- 
ency to whine, and to extravagance of attitude, 
are the principal errors which at present beset 
her; and we mention them without hesitation, 
because she may divest herself of them in 4 
week, now, before they become habitual. She 
has our best and heartiest wishes; and we 
shall watch her progress to the throne vacated 
by Mrs. Siddons with that affectionate care 
which points out the slightest pebble in her 
path, not the inconsiderate zeal that would 
hurry her against even insurmountable im- 
pediments. But we must have some new tra- 
gedies: our stock is exceedingly small. Miss 
O’Neil’s success gave birth to two or three 
ephemerides: let us hope better fortune awaits 
Miss Kemble. Her person is scarcely mature 
enough for Lady Macbeth or Constance. Mil- 
man’s Fazio might do for a few nights; but 
none upon our stage at present will run thirty, 
like Romeo and Juliet. 


Tue real drama of life is often as replete 
with change as the fictions of the stage. What 
will be thought of the lady of a baronet, the 
sister of a baronet who long represented the 
Irish capital in parliament, and one nearly 
connected with the peerage, making her ap- 
pearance as Lady Macbeth, in order to provide 
for a numerous family, reduced to poverty by 
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immense heap of bricks fastened together with 
cement, as hard as rock, now. alone indicate 
the place where it stood. A mass more con- 
siderable than the others is pointed out by the 
Arabs as the vestiges of the Tower of Babel ; 
and there is no doubt that the researches made 
amidst these ruins will offer to the world 
both useful and curious discoveries. The 
young missionary is about to go to Paris, and 
from thence he will rejoin the bishop, who has 
only this single Latin priest to aid him in his 
painful duty. 

Fossil Bones.—Several fossil bones have been 
discovered in the cavern of Fauzan in France, 
Indians make the fourth age of the world—| which are said to belong to a species of bear 
the age in which we are now living—com-|surpassing in size the ursus speleus of M. 
mence in the year 3012. The Chinese place | Cuvier ; hitherto the largest species known, 
it about the year 2384. Confucius, in fact, |and much larger than any living species. 
represents the first king, Yao, employed in| Scientific Honours.—The King of Denmark 
carrying off the waters of the ocean, which|has honoured Mr. Troughton with a gold 
had reached the summits of the mountains, | medal, as an acknowledgment of the eminent 
and in repairing the damage which they — he has rendered to astronomical and 
caused. | geographical science. His Majesty’s head is 
Lithographic, &c. Transfers.—The following |on the one side: on the other, scientific em- 
method of taking an engraving upon brass or | blems, and the motto “* Merito.”’ 
in lithography, and putting it upon glass or| The Mahor.—The mahor, or wild cotton- 
wood, is from the Journal des Connaissances | tree, grows in Cuba to a vast size. There is 
Usuelles. The engraving which it is wished to|one, on an estate called Santa-Anna, a hun- 
transfer from the paper to glass, is to be placed | dred feet high. Its trunk, which is forty-six 
in a vessel, warm water to be poured upon it, | and a half in circumference at the base, rises | 
and it be left to soak for half an hour. At to sixty-five feet, without a single branch or a) 
the end of that time it must be withdrawn, and | single knot on its white bark. The branches 
placed upon a white cloth, so that the water are worthy of the stem, and cover a diameter 
may drain from it. In the meantime, some of a hundred and sixty-five feet. This im- 
Venice turpentine should be heated ; and the | mense tree is in itself a world, and shelters and 
glass destined to receive the engraving having feeds millions of insects. Several parasitical 
also been warmed, the turpentine should be| plants attach themselves to it. Wild pine- 
spread upon it with a camel’s-hair brush, care | apples grow at the top, and the vine vegetates 
being taken not to put too much upon it. The/|on the boughs, and, letting its branches droop 
glass being thus prepared, the engraving is to|to the earth, furnishes rats, mice, and the 
be put upon it, and it is to be pressed on all|oppossum; which would find it difficult to 
sides, in order to make it hold. When this|climb a smooth bark, a ladder, enabling them 
has been done, and the turpentine has become|to reach the pine-cups, which form so many 
hardened, the glass is to be placed over a very |natural reservoirs for the rain-water. The 
slow fire. The paper is again to be saturated | wood-louse founds extensive republics in this 
with water, and is to be rubbed with the|tree, and establishes its large and black cities 
fingers, in order to take out the folds. Great | at the juncture of some of the branches, whence 
care must, however, be taken, in order to pre-|it descends to the ground by a covered way, 
vent any lines of the engraving from being| which it constructs of mortar, and of which it 
obliterated. When the first part of the opera-|even provides two—one to ascend, and the 
tion has been effected, the figure which is upon | other to descend by. This little insect is of 
the glass should be washed with turpentine or | the size of a flea, is inoffensive, and is a great 
varnish, and should be covered with a thin | treat to the inhabitants of the poultry-yard, to 
leaf of beaten gold, silver, or metal; and as| whom it is given in its nest. 
the metal appears through the glass, the en- 
gtaving will seem as if it had been drawn on 
gold or silver. Figures transferred in this 
way may be painted of all colours; and the 
artifice may be hidden by rubbing the back of 

e new impression with a simple paste, or the 
white of an egg, and then covering it with any 
powder which may be thought proper. 

Travels in the East.—There is now at Lille 
a young French missionary attached to the 
Archbishop of Babylon, and who has just re- 
turned from Bagdad. As he speaks the oriental 
languages with facility, he has had an oppor- 
tunity of observing with advantage the manners 
and customs of the different people with whom 





extensive speculations on steam-carriages ? 
This we understand to be the fact: such a 
début must excite much interest. 
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VARIETIES. 


The Deluge.—M. Cuvier, in one of the 
early lectures of the course which he is at pre- 
sent delivering at Paris on the Natural Sci- 
ences, remarked the astonishing conformity 
which existed in the traditions of various na- 
tions with respect to the period of the occur- 
rence of the deluge. The Hebrew text of 
Genesis fixes it in the year 2349 B.C. The 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. IV. Jan. 23d, 1830.) 


PUBLISHING. 


Our communications from various authors and pub- 
lishers since our Advertisement of the 9th, enable us to 
notice, that Captain Glascock has ready the Tales ofa 
Tar, out of which MS. we have been permitted to read 
an account of the breeze at Spithead, with very authentic 
and interesting details of the mutiny which at that period 
threatened the stability of the British empire. Amo 
our poets, Mr. Atherstone is nearly ready with his secon 
volume of the Fall of Nineveh; and among our no- 
velists, the author of the Collegians has already another 
work, entitl ‘ales of the Five Senses, on the anvil; 
and the successful author of Richelieu and Darnley is 
also encouraged to bring out a new production. The 
r 2 I Jew, another novel, is announced by Mr. Bull, who has 
his ministry has brought him in connexion ; = 5 age “ay ——. cot dover books in this 
and hi . c ¢ miscellaneous publications forthcoming, 
ful his accounts aay be looked upon as faith. addition to what we have mentioned in former pr he 

ul ones. He left Marseilles in 1820 with | Gazettes, are not very numerous. We observe that Ban- 
Bishop Coupperie ; and, before arriving at his 


nister, the late attorney-general of New South Wales, is 
destinati on, crossed su, ively E t Pa- reparing an Inquiry into the best means of —— 
lestine, the deserts of Arabia, and ancient 


Pp 

the Destruction of the Aborigines, usually incident upon 

settling new Colonies. Mr. F. W. H. Bayley promises us 
Chaldwa, the cradle of the human race. He| Four Years’ Residence in the West Indies; and Steamers 
very minutely examined the site of ancient Ba- 
bylon ; and his descriptions of that celebrated 


versus Stages, a Poem, with designs by Cruikshank. Of 
containing Reflections and Meditations on the different 
metropolis of Asia accord perfectly with those 


Par hs of the New Testament, by the Rev. Mr. 
Marks, Vicar of Great Missenden. The Tenth No. of 


BELLES LETTRES. 








a very opposite character is the Devotional Testament, 
the most accredited English travellers. Aun | the Family Library, which will be published on Thurs- 
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iene 
day next, contains the second volume of the Lives of 
British Painters, Sculp and Archi : among the 
illustrations is a portrait of Fuseli, engraved from an 
unpublished drawing of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
-[Advertisement.|— On February Ist, to be continued 
monthly, Price 2s. 6d. the First Number of Fraser’s 
Magazine for Town and Country. Contents: —<* Our 
Confession of Faith,” by the Author of ‘* White- 
hall;”—American Poetry; —the Philosophy of Catholi- 
cism ;—the Deluge, a Paraphrase from the German of 
Gesner, by John A. Heraud, Esq.;—Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter’s Review of Madame de Staél’s «* Allemagne ;”— 
the Standard-Bearer, a Ballad from the Spanish ;—Lines 
from the Arabic;—Captain Basil Hall on Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes; — Posthumous Renown; —a Legend of Mac- 
Alister More;—the Fallen Chief, from the Arabic ;—on 
Poetical Genius ;—Architectural Design and Decoration ; 
— Hore Gallice, No. I., Elizabeth of England ;— the 
Hurons, a Canadian Tale, by the Author of ** Sir Andrew 
be? Sih mag Indian Sketches, No. I., Adventure with 
a Pirate;—Mr. Robert Montgomery’s ‘‘ Satan;” &c. &c, 
Published by James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London ; 
and John Boyd, Edinburgh. 











LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Savage's History of Carhampton, 8vo. 188.; royal 8vo. 
ll. 4s. bds.—Kelty’s Times of Trial, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
Pinney’s Code of Health, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Historical 
Memoirs of Andrew Melville, 18mo-. 4s. bds.—Hinck’s 
Rudiments of Greek Grammar, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sheep.— 
Allen’s Panorama of London, l6mo, 12s. sheep.—Pope’s 
Sermons, 12mo. 4s. bds.—White’s Mental Arithmetic, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. sheep.—White’s Tutor’s Assistant, 12mo. 2s. 
sheep; Key, 12mo. 4s. 6d. sheep.—Butler’s Etymological 
Copy-Book, 12mo. 1s. 6d. sheep.—Porquet’s French Spell- 
ing, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sheep.—The Corsair’s Bride, 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s. bds.—Forrester, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
li. 7s. bds.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Aves, 3 vols. 8vo. 


| 5. 88.5; royal 8vo. 81. 2s. bds.—Caillié’s Travels to Tim- 


buctoo, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 10s. bds.—Laurie Todd, or the 
Settlers in the Woods, by Galt, 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 11s. Gd. 
bds.—Alcock’s Lectures on Practical and Medical Sur- 
gery, 12mo. 10s. 6d.; 8vo. coloured, 1/. 1s. bds.—Long on 
the Art of Healing, $vo. 5s. bds.—Colman’s Random Re- 
cords, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1. 1s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 


January. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 14 | From 17. to 30. to 29.85 
Friday -+-+ 15 | 5. a § 29.83 
Saturday -- 16 30. 29.87 
Sunday---- 17 29.90 
Monday -- 18 5. 29.83 
Tuesday -- 19 — 6.5. 29.44 
Wednesday 20} —— 20. 28.59 

Winds N.E. and N.W., the former prevailing. : 

Generally cloudy and frosty, snowing on the morning 
of the 15th and during the night of the 19th—the latter 
fall of snow was more than usually heavy, the average 
depth being about six inches: the mizzling rain of the 15th 
and 16th, together with the evening’s frost, was the cause 
of several serious accidents. The extreme cold of the 18th, 
when the thermometer was 27° below the freezing point, 
is deserving a remark,—and, in compliance with several 
requests, a further account will be given. 

Edmonton. Cuares H. ADAMS. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
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may’ SB 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. December 1829. 

Thermometer—Highest- 

Lowest - 

Mean --- 
eee see 


+ 45° 50’ 
+ 13°50 

+ 30°33870 
+ 30°33 


Number of days of rain and snow, 7. ‘ 

Quantity of rain and melted snow in inches and deci- 
mal 0°33125. 

Winds.—6 East—1 West—7 North—0 South—6 North- 
east—6 South-east—1 South-west—4 North-west. 

General Observati Theb during the month 
was very high—the mean much above any one in the last 
seven years, and themaximum higher than since Dec. 1827; 
the range only 98 hundredths of an inch: the month was 
also extremely cold, the mean being upwards of ten de- 

ees below those of the last three years. Snow fell on 
the 18th, 19th, 2ist, 23d, 24th, and 27th,—the whole 
quantity little more than three inches; the rain and 
melted snow only 0,33125 of an inch,—a quantity little 
more than an eighth of what fell in last December, which 
was much less than usual. The evaporation 0,03125 of 
an inch. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 

If a ‘* Lover of Meteorology” will refer to the Literary 
Gazette which contains the Summary for the year 1820, 
viz. an early Number of the year 1821, he will find the 
information he seeks. 

*s Traditions of Lancashire (second notice) and 
other Reviews are again unavoidably deferred : the former 
we the more regret, as the reading about Byron’s sale of 
a Rochdale estates gives a new interest tc Mr. Roby’s. 
subject. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
—S 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
R. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on 


the ORIENTAL WORLD will be given, during the 

present Month, at the sapere gaa on the Evenings named, 
each to commence at Half-past Eight, and conclude about Ten. 

Tuesdays—Theatre of the Mechanics’ Institution, Chancery 


Lane. 
s— Theatre of the City Institution, 165, Aldersgate Street, 

Sanings emu of po ne cea Institution, 47, Leicester 
Square. Admission Half-a-Crown. 

‘The His of the Public Proceedings on the Question of the 
East India Monopoly (price 2s.) is now published, and may be 
had of all Booksellers; and 7 ; 

The Oriental Quarterly Review will appear 


on the 25th inst. 


’ 
LASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. The usual! Business 
‘oodford House Schoo! will be resumed on the 25th inst. 

The Rev. Dr. Okes has been engaged in the tuition of Young 
Gentlemen above Thirty Years, and can produce numerous tes- 
timonials of the success of his system of Education, and of the 
attention which is paid to the comfort of his Pupils, and to their 
religious and moral improvement. 

Terms to Young Gentlemen under Fourteen Years of Age, 
Sixty Guineas per Annum. 
Woodford, Essex, \8th Jan. 1830. 


Atlas 4to. price 12s. ; Proofs 16s. Part II. of 
SERIES of SUBJECTS from the 
WORKS of the late R. P. BONINGTON. Drawn on 
ey and Son, Old Bond Street. 
Where may be had, price 3/. 3s. 
Burnet’s Practical Hints on Painting, 4to. 
84 edition, illustrated by nearly 100 Etchings from Pictures of the 
Italian, Flemish, and English Schools. 


OOSEY’S FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, 4, Broad Street, City. The Subscribers 
are respectfully informed, that some valuable additions have been 
made to the Library in general, but more particularly in German 
and French Literature. Terms of the four Classes of Subscrip- 
tion—2l. 2s. to 5l. 5s. per Annum; Half-Yearly and Quarterly 
Subscriptions on the usual Lgeupemmanste Scale. 
Further Particulars and logues may be had as above, and 
at T. Boosey and Co.’s, 28, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 


A Supplement of New Books is in the press. 

















MUSIC. 
ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY and 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 55, St. James’s Street, 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
LO TTLIS aed Co. respectfully inform their Friends and the 
Public, they have constantly on sale a splendid Variety of Piano- 
F Harps, &c. by the most eminent Makers, at the lowest 
turers’ Prices. 
ae Library for the Circulation of Music in Town or 
Country, to which every new Work of merit is added as soon as 
published. Terms (moderate) may be had as above. 

They have lately received a fresh supply of the German Eolians, 
in various forms, cluding the newly invented Organ Eolians, 
and have just published the following 

New Songs. Author. Composer. 
Tam O'Shanter and}c. Butler, Esq. ....J. Smith 
..T. H. Bayly, Esq...J. Willis .. 
} Miss Melville Miss Melville .. 


J. Bird, Esq. ......Ditto .. 
Cc By .....00. Ditto .. 


wl. Bird, Esq. ......Ditto .... 
O fly rom the Halls ....H. Pearson, Esq. .. 
of Sighs, andy. H. Bayly, Esq-..T. Cooke 


sperdy i ' 
loud (Barcarole) .... ys. Kenney, Esq.. ee a 


My Sister dear.......,..Ditto .. 
aaa thee, Rosalie....B. King, Esq ..B. King .. 
Homes of land......Mrs. Hemans......Her Sister 
He never smi c — “aes eegeedeosecece Ditto .. 
Le Refrain Tyrolien ‘ 

(French and English) § Count de la Garde, .Sola 
How beautifulshe looked, Lord Byron........Dr. Carnaby ..< 
I have left my Home.. .. Miss E. Roberts....Monigomery .. 
pe DE ee 
My Love isa Horseman, W. Ball.. «J. Moscheles .. 
Switzer’s Song of Home, Ditto .... ool: cee 
oe om be Di 
Merry Mountain Boy .. evicedeccccces 
Not a Drum was heard.. Rev. C. Wolfe......Smith.. 
Rosy Wine............++C. Butler, Esq. ....J. Ditchfi 

New Duets and Glees. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 

or the Matrimonial > W. Bal! 


wander alone? (new 2 
Think oftis {dust)....-A. Brooke, Baq.....A. Lee ........8 
a et FHommege} Count de la Garde..Sola............2 
Piiry Vaic Bells (duet).-G. Datley, Esq. ....C. E. Horm .. 3 
Bacchus’s Rubies (glee) T. H. Bayly, Esq...T. Cooke 

_ «+s«+SirJ. Stevenson 4 


theld. o 
Ryd ed, | Sir Walter Scott ..J. Willis ......3 
*,* The Patent Bar Folio, for holding Music, Prints, News- 


&c. may be had of ail Sizes and Prices, at the Royal 
+ eee 
ust received, a Case o: er a uitars, price 
ieeneae var 0m 2. to Ch - 
A . en a Church or Chapel, with 
me Stops and Five cost 550 Guineas, to be sold for 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
. 8vo. Price 1d. ily 6d. ‘aa 
pee gee me 


in India. 
Sir THOMAS STRANGE, 
x ustice of Madras. 
Published by Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street; Payne 
a — Pall + and H. Derterwects _— ~~ 
possessing a copy of the origina! ition, 
published 1825, on sending it _* Pantusy, Allen, and Co. will 
rec in exchange a revised Copy. 





Valpy’s Classical Library. 
In small 8vo. neatly bound, price 4s. 6d. 
HE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 
or, English Translations of the most valuable Greek and 
Latin Historians, Orators, Poets, &c. 
Edited by A. J. VALPY, A.M. 
Vol. I. containing Leland’s Translation of the Orations 
of Demosthenes, with Notes and Improvements. 
Vol. Il. containing the Conclusion of De. 
mosthenes and the whole of Sallust, will appear on thre lst of Feb, 
embellished with two finely engraved Steel Plates of Demosthenes 


and Sallust. 
mie IIT. Virgil’s Eclogues, by Archdeacon 
‘eau 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LXXXIIL. was published on Thursday. 





Dunlop's History of Roman Literature. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 2l. 7s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY of ROMAN LITERA- 
“TURE, from its earliest Period to the end of the Augustan 
ge. By JOHN DUNLOP, Esq. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The History of Fiction. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


21. 28. 


R. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO- 
p PZDIA. Lately published, small 8vo. price 6s. with 
Vignettes by Finden. 


1.. History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 
2vols. Vol. I. 


2. History of Maritime and Inland Disco- 
very,2 vols. Vol. I. 





To be published, 

Jan. 30.—Domestic Economy, Vol. I.—Brewing, Distilling, 
Wine-making, Baking, &c. by M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.1.A. Prof. 
of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in Ireland. 

Feb. 27.—History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott. Vol. II. 

March 31.—History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, Vol. I. 

April 30.—A Treatise on Mechanics, | vol. by Dr. Lardner. 

A 31.—History of England, 3 vols. by Sir J. Mackintosh. 

ol. I. 

The most eminent men of the Age are engaged in this 
Cyclopedia. See the P: 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row ; and J. Taylor, Upper Gower Street. 








Useful and elegant Present. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. neatly bound, 
~ +o ° 
ALES of the CLASSICS, A new Delinea- 
tion of the most popular Fables, Legends, and Allegories, 
commemorated in the Works of Poets, Painters, and Sculptors, 
selected and written by a Lady, for the Amusement and Instruc- 
tion of her own Daughters. 

“« This work is admirably adapted to the drawing-room, and 

to the higher classes of every seminary.”—Court Journal. 
“« Parents and teachers are largely indebted to the lady who has 
produced this work, weeded of ail pruriencies, and ad bly 


Georgics, by Mr. Sotheby. 
Eneid, by Dryden. 
Vol. IV. Pindar, a new Translation, by the 


Rev. Mr. Wheelwright, Prebendary of Lincoln. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
HE SCHEME and COMPLETION of 
PROPHECY, wherein its Design and. Use, together with 
its Sense and Application, as the grand Fundamental Proof of 
Religion, specially adapted to all Periods of the World, and all 
Stages of the Church, are idered and explained; together 
with an Inquiry into the Shekinah and the Cherubim in the Holy 
of Holies, and the Visions of the Prophets. 
By the Rev. JOHN WHITLEY, D.D. T.C.D. 
Master of the School of Leree 
Printed for C., J.,G.,and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by W. F. Wakeman, 
ublin. 





New editions of the following French Books, by J. PERRIN, 
revised by C. GROS. ae 
ABLES AMUSANTES, suivies d’une 
Table générale et particuliére des Mots, et de leur Sig- 
nification en Anglais. 2s. 6d. . 
2. The Elements of French Conversation, 
with a Vocabulary, in French and English, 1s. 6d. 
3. A Grammar of the French Tongue, 4s. 
4. Exercises, entertaining and instructive, 
with the Rules of Syntax, 3s. 6d. 
5. A Key to the Exercises, 3s. 
6. French Verbs, Regular and Irregular, 

Iphabetically jjugated. 1s. 6d. on a Sheet. ‘ 

7. Particular and Common Terminations of 
allfthe French Verbs, engraved on an 8vo. page. 6d. 
8. La Bonne Mere. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

London: Printed for Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co.; 
T. Cadell; Baldwin and Co.; Booseys; Dulau and Co.; E. Wil- 
liams; Harvey and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; J. Harris; J. Sou- 
ter; Simpkin and Co.; Poole and Co.; Holdsworth and Co.; 
Westley and Co.; and Houlstons. 








calculated to engage the attention, while it unfolds the beauties 
of early literature and original imaginings.” —Literary Gazette. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Interesting Works just published by Edward Bull, New Public 
Subscription Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


In 3 vols. 
HE LOST HEIR. A Novel. 
*« Fathered he is, and yet is fatherless.”"—Macbeth. 
2. Creation; a Poem. y William Ball. 
“* Write the things which thou hast seen, the things which are, 
and the things which shall be hereafter.””—Revelutions. 
3. Charity Bazars; a Poem. 2s. 6d. 


4. Bacon’s Life of Francis the First, the 
Contemporary of Charles 5th, Henry 8th, Leo 10th, and Solyman 
the Great. 2d edition, with Additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 

5. The Romance of History, New Series, 
3 vols. 

** Strong and vivid pictures of the past.”—Monthly Revien. 

« Valuable presents at this season.”— New Monthly Magazine. 

“« A vast store of romantic deed and wild adventure.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

6. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis, 
with numerous Plates, and original Quadrilles arranged for the 
Piano-forte. 1 vol. 

Nearly ready, 
7. Tales of the Five Senses. Edited by the 


Author of the “ Collegians.” 


8 The Jew; a Novel. In 3 vols. 


In 8vo. price 1s. the 4th Number of 

T(HHE GARDENER’S MANUAL and 

ENGLISH BOTANIST’S COMPANION; being an 
I i to Gardening, on Philosophical Principles. To 
which is added, a Catalogue of British Plants, in the Monthly 
Order of their Flowering. 

By a HORTICULTURAL CHEMIST. 

To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
WU. Knowledge. 


Price 2s. 
HE PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE 
under DIFFICULTIES, Part II.; being the Eighth 
Part of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


The following Volumes of the Library are complete, and are 
sold, a bound in cloth and lettered, price 4s. 6d. each: 


ol. I. The Menageries. 
Vol. II, Timber Trees and Fruits. 
Vol. ITI. Insect Architecture. 
Vol. IV. The Pursuit of Knowledge. 
London: Charles,Knight, Pall Mal) East. 





In 8vo. price 7s. 


N INTRODUCTION to a COURSE of 
GERMAN LITERATURE, in Lectures delivered to 
the Students of the University of London. 
By LUDWIG VON MUHLENFELS, LL.D. 
Professor of the German and Northern Languages and Literature 
in the University. 


Also, 

A Manual of German Literature, containing 
Classical Specimens of German Prose and Poetry, systematically 
arranged by Professor Von Mihlenfels, LL.D. 2 vols. fep. 168. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 

University of London, 30, Upper Gower Street. 


Lieut.-Colonel Batty’s New Work. 
Just published, Part I. ( ining Oporto) of 
x ‘ ' 
ELECT VIEWS of the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES of EUROPE, from Original Paintings 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL BATTY, F.R.S. 
Conditions. 

To be published Quarterly. The Plates will be engraved by 
the first Artists, in the _ Style. Six Plates in each Part, 
and also Six Outline Key Plates. Descriptions in French and 
English. Twelve Parts to complete the Volume. The Work 
will range with all the principal Books of European Scenery. 

Prices per Part—imperial 8vo. I5s.; royal 4to. 16s.; same, 
Proofs, 1/. 5#.; same, India Proofs, 1. 15s.; imperial 4to. Proofs, 
ll. 16s. ; same, India Proofs, 2/. 2s.; same, India Proofs before 
letters, with Etchings, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

For full particulars see Prospectus, to be had of the 
ublishers and all Booksellers. 

London: Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mail; sold also by J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond 
Street; and Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 





Compendious Freach Dictionary, 
In 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound, the 6th edition, 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the 
French Academy. In Two Parts, French and English, and 
English and French; in which are introduced many Thousand 
useful Words, not to be found in any other French and English 
Dictionary. With a copious I d on the P: iat 
of the French Language, and on the Varieties in the Declin- 
able Parts of Speech. 
By M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Thoroughly Revised, greatly Improved, ——- Two Parts 
Indication of the Irregul 





most carefully Collated; with the 
of the French separa 





yy C. GROS. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; Longman, Rees, 
and Co.; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Dulau and Co.; E. Wil- 

liams; and Holdsworth and Ball. > 
*,* In the compilation and subsequent improvement of this 
Work, it has been the aim of both the Author and Editor to 
adapt it for the purposes of tuition, by the exclusion or modifica- 
of all words which are unfit to be presented to the eye of 





youthful readers, 
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Duverger’s French School Books. 

New editions of the following popular Works are just published: 
HE ENGLISH and FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGES pared in their G ical Constructions. 
- Two Parts. Part the First, being an Introduction to the 
Syntax of both Languages. 

By W. DUVERGER. 

In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 


A Key to the above, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 
The English and French Languages com- 


pared in their Grammatical Constructions. In Two Parts. Part 
= Second, containing a full and accurate Investigation of the 
Difference of Syntax. By W. Duverger. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to the above, price 4s. 


A Comparison between the Idioms, Genius, 
and Phraseology of the French and English Languages, illus- 
trated in an Alphabetical Series of Examples, supported by the 
Authority of the most correct and elegant Writers; and shewing 

ose Modes of Expression only which are received among Per- 
sons ns of Rank and Fashion in both Countries. By W. Duverger. 
18mo. price 3s. 6d. boards. 

Recueil des Meilleures Piéces du Théatre 
@Education de Madame de Genlis. Par W. Duverger. 12mo. 
price 6s. bound. 

Recueil des plus belles Scenes de Moliére, 
avec les Retranchemens nécessaires pour rendre la Lecture de cet 
Auteur convenable a la Jeunesse de deux Sexes. Par W. Duver- 
ger. 12mo. price 6s. bou 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane; 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row ; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court. 





poe Béucation, &e. &e. 
HILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCI- 

ENCE in EARNEST ; being an Attempt to illustrate 
the first Principles of Natural Philosophy, by the Aid of popular 
Toys and Sports. In 3 vols. 12mo. with Engravings on Wood, 
from Designs by George Cruikshank, price 1/. 1s. boards. 

Lectures on Astronomy ; illustrated by the 
Astronomicon, or a Series of Movable Diagrams, exhibiting a 
familiar and natural elucidation of the real and apparent Motions 
of the Heavenly Bodies. By W.H. Prior. Price of the Astrono- 
micon, 3/. 13s. ; Lectures, 108. 6d. 

Systematic Education; or Elementary In- 
struction in the various Departments of Literature and Science, 
with Practical — for Studying each Branch of Useful Know- 
ledge. B: Rev. W. Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and the 
Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. ition, in 2 thick vols. 8vo. 
with Eight Plates by Lowry, &c. Ll. 11s, \. 

Rules for English Composition. By John 
Rippingham. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Art of Extempore Public Speaking. By 
John Rippingham. 3d edition, 12mo. 6s. boards. 

The Student’s Manual; being an Etymolo- 
a Se Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived from the 

arrison Black, LL.D. 4th edition, 2s. 6d. 

An Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary 
of Words derived from the Latin. By R. Harrison Black, LL. D. 
9d edition, 18mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Principles of Education, Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. By the Rev. J. Joyce, Author of Scientitic Dialogues, 
&c. 12mo. 5th edition, with Plates, 6s. boards. 

The Elements of Astronomy. By S. Treeby. 
In 18mo. with Plates, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Conversations on Algebra. 12mo. 7s. boards. 


A Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic. 
By James Morrison. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to the same, in which are given the 
Mode of Arrangement and Solution of every Question and Exer- 
cise proposed in that Work. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





With Portraits and Sixteen Views, engraved on Steel by Finden, 
(in all 24 Plates), price only 20s. 


HE INTERESTING NARRATIVE of 

PTAIN FRANKLIN’S PRIVATIONS and SUF- 

FERINGS. during his VOYAGES te the POLAR SEA. Beau- 

tifully printed in Four pocket Volumes, similar to those of Capt. 
Parry’s Voyages. 

John Murray, Albemarle nara 
Under the ae and inden of His Majesty’s- 8 
ment, 4to. 


OOLOGIA AMERICE BOREALIS; 


r 
» and Co.; J. Richardson; 
Cradock ; Harvey and Darton; 
Sherwood and Co.; 
ton, Adams, and Co. 
Holdsworth and Co. 
man and Co.; and Retincons, Liverpeol. 
By whom also is published, 
A Key to the Second and Third Parts, @ith 


indent to the Passages in Cicero. . 2d edition, — 3s. 





Italian Pocket Dictionary, for Schools and ievellere. 
In 18mo. price 7s. bound, the 15th edition, greatly improved, 


NEW POCKET .DICTIONARY of 
the ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In 

Two Parts—I. Italian and ~~ Il. English and Italian. 
C- GR AGLIOr 


Bzplanatory Spelling and First Books. 
New editions of the following approved Introductory Books are 
= oe —_—— by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria 


SHE. ‘CH ILD’S FIRST MEANING. 

BOOK, on a Plan entirely new ; containing—ist, Words 
liable, the Meanings of which are well explained by 

One Syllable also; and 2d, Words of One Syllable, 

sufficiently explained by easy Words of Two Syllables. 


*s Child’s First Book ; consisting of 
les only, arranged in such a way as to give the correct 
the Vowels in their various Situations. Price 3d. 
Mentorian Primer; or, Pinnock’s Se- 
cond Book for Children at an early Age. Price 6d. 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English Spelling. 
Book ; amaehing rigor y A — Reading progressively 
arranged and classe h are introduced original Les- 
sons on every Month of the Year, with Rules for pronouncin 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names; a Catechism on the 
Arts and Sciences, and the Fundamental Principles of English 
Grammar, the Church Catechism, Dr. Watts’s Catechism, &c. 
Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
Pinnock’s First Spelling-E -Book for Children, 
ae a Selection of Spelling Lessons only, in natural and 
iate gradation. Price 1s. bound 





To which is prefixed a C ian G 
London: Printed for Messrs. Rivington; Boosey and Sons; 
Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Hatchard and 
Son; Baldwin and Cradock; Harvey and Darton; Hurst and 
Co.; J. Booker; patie and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
per agg and Co.; J . Duncan; Treuttel and Co.; G. Cowie 
Simpkin and Marshall; Holdsworth and 
acs ; Black and Co.; J. Collingwood; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
Houlston and Son; Sterlingand Co. Edinburgh ; and Robinsons, 
ee wi 
* Without increasing the price, or the bulk of this edition, 
many hundred useful words have been adi ; the open and close 
pronunciation of the E and have been distinctly marked, as 
well as the sound of the Z and ZZ, whether like TS or Ds. Itis 
hoped that these improvements will tend greatly to the conveni- 
ence of the Student. 


~ The English Expositor ; 0, a New Expla- 
natory Spelling-Book, i 
of the most useful, proper, and .o Se Wands . the English 
es into Sy — Meg accented and explained. 
By the juncan edition, considerably aug- 
mented and improved. i price ls. 6d. bound. 

The Improved Syllabic Spelling-Book ; or, 
a summary Method of Teaching Children to Read, u the 
Principle originally discovered by the Sieur Berthaud. Adapted 
to the English Language by Mrs. Williams. With Plates, 8s. 

y the same Author, 

Conversations on English Grammar, in a 
Series of Familiar and Entertaining Dialogues between a Mother 
and her pe in which the various Rules of Grammar are 








A New School Book, suitable to all Classes. 
In a clear bold type, on fine paper, and handsomely printed, 
a new edition, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. neatly bound, 

UY’S GENERAL SCHOOL QUEsS-|~ 
TION BOOK; in which each Question, in a regular 

Series, is followed by its appropriate Answer, not only in Ancient 
and } ern History, in which the whole is arranged in chrono- 
logical order, but also in Biography, Geography, Astronomy, 
Heathen Mythology, Classical Phraseology, and a great and in- 
teresting variety of miscellaneous subjects; the a tending to 


in a manner calculated to excite the 
Attention of ( Childrens and at the same time to convey to 
Minds clear and comprehensive Ideas of the general Principles of 
Language. Price | 5s. 





Cooper "8 History of England. 
Twenty-first edition, 
HE HISTORY "of ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time, on a Plan recom- 
mended by the Ear! of Chesterfield. 
By the Rev. Mr. COOPER. 


Consid , and brought down to the Year 1829. 





enlarge the boundaries of Juvenile Knowledge, its 
Stores; and thus, by blending such a course of general informa- 
tion with sound classical or liberal learning, to raise a better 
superstructure of Scheol Education. 

By JOSEPH GUY, 

Formerly of the Royal Military College, and Author ofa Chart 
of General History, Pocket Cyclopedia, School Geography, Ele- 
ments of Astronomy, British Spelling Book, &c. &c. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock 

*,* This Work has been compiled by the author with un- 
usual care and attention to the wants of Teachers. His long and 
successful practice in the education of youth must always give 
his books a decided preference over the generality of School 
Treatises, had they no other merit; but Mr. Guy’ 's school books 
possess higher claims; they are more perfect in an, 
more choice in selection, and more classical in style, than any of 
the elementary works that have preceded them. Their exten- 
sive sale is proof enough of their value perhaps; but, large as it 
is, the publishers doubt not but every year will add greatly to 

their circulation ; at present the —s al sale of the whole is not 
short of Sixty Thousand ! and when the “‘ General School Ques- 
tion Book” has taken its station jaiaa it soon will be) in every 
respectable school in the empire, the total sale of these admirable 
School Books must be greatly increased. Teachers will see in 
this (Mr. Guy’s latest and most finished Work) his intimate 
knowledge of the wants of schools; and, in the arrangement, the 
— he possesses of abridging ‘the anxious labours of school 
usiness. 


Popular Books for Schools and Private Tuitio 
Just published, by John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Charchyard, 
new editions 


HE ABBE GAULTIER’S complete 
COURSE of GEOGRAPHY, by nieans of Instructive 
Games; embracing Simple Geography, a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and a Geographical Game, illustrative of An- 
cient and Modern History. One vol. folio, with 15 Maps for 
Exercises and Reference at the End, price UU. 1s. Also a Set of 
Counters to the same, price 10s. 6d. 

2. Familiar Geography, by the Abbé Gaul- 
tier. Square 16mo. bound in cloth, with coloured Maps, 3s. 2d 
edition. That portion of the larger work which is necessary to 
be committed to memory, is here printed in a smaller form, and 





ae Zoology of North America, Part I. ig 


the Quadr: 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D. 
Surgeon of the late Expedition under Captain Franklin. 
Illustrated by be Eight poeee Etchings, by 
Thomas Landsee: 

Parts IT. and III. being t the Remainder of 
- Work, and fs. RUS the Birds, principally by William 
wi Esq. F. . &c.; the Insects by the Rev. 

iliam Kirby, M.A. F ie S. &c.; and the Fishes by Dr. 
Richardson, are in preparati n. 
e Printed in ato. uniformly with the Narratives of Captain Frank- 
in’s Expeditions; to which, with the forthcoming Flora of those 
countries by Dr. Hooker, it may be considered to be an Appendix. 

John abate Albemarle Street. 


vo. price 2s. 6d. sew 


RIMARY PRINCIPLES of CHRIS- 
=o TIANITY andthe CHURCH. A Charge delivered to 
> ergy of the Diocese of Salisbury, in the Summer of 1829, at 

¢ Triennial Visitation of the Diocese. 
By the Right Rev. THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. F.R.S 
rr P.A.S. P.R.S.L. Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
c. wr for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly; and sold by 
i +y and F. anaes, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and Water- 
00 Place; and W. B and Co. Salisbury. 





ated to the use of the youngest Pupil. 

3. Ancient Geography, divided into Short 
Lessons, in the Form of Question and Answer, intended as a Se- 
quel to the “* Geography for Children.” By the Abbé Langlet du 
Fresnoy. 2d edition, improved, square 16mo. bound in cloth, 
with a coloured Map, price 2s. 6d. 

4. Infantine Knowledge; a Spelling-Book 
onan improved Plan. By Mrs. Lovechild, Author of the * Child’s 
Grammar,” &c. 2d edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 
with 150 Plates, bound in cloth, price 3s. plain, or 3s. 6d. coloured, 
half-bound. This book contains a larger portion of Progressive 
Lessons than is usually to be met with in Publications of the same 
nature—Sketches of English History in Rhyme, the Multiplica- 
tion Table in Rhyme, the Church Catechism, Select Poetry, &c. 
— Subject of early Information suited to the Capacities of 


a 

5. The Child’s Grammar, by the late Lady 
Fenn, under the assumed Name of Mrs. Lovechild, Author of the 
« Mother’ 's Grammar,” “ Infantine Knowledge,” Sc. 34th edit. 
price 9d. sewed, or ls. bound. The extensive circulation, to the 
amount of above 200,000 Copies since the first appearance of this 
little Book, is a flattering proof of its excellence. 

}. The Mother’s Grammar, a Sequel to the 

Child’s, by the same Author. 17th edition, price ls. sewed, or 
1s. 3d. bound. 





mo. “half-bound, witha Frontispiece. 

Printed as yo Harris; Rivington and Co.; Longman and 
Co.; Baldwin and Co.; a and Darton; Hamilton and 
Adams; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall ; John 
Souter; Poole and Edwards; W: ightmen and Co.; and W. Joy. 





+ 8vo. 


TREATISE po POISONS, in relation to 
EDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, PHYSIOLOGY, and 
the PRACTICE of PHYSIC 
y R. CHRISTISON, M.D 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Police in the 
University of Edinburgh. 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co. 
voadon. 

School-Book from the Transactions of the Royal Society. 
Second edition, price 10s. 6d. bound, with numerous Engravings, 
in 1 large vol. 12mo. 

EADINGS in NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY ; or, a Display of the Wonders of Nature. For 
the Use of Schools. Extracted exclusively from the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London, and containin aoe, Paper 
of popular Interest and general Instruction, published by the 
Royal Society, from its commencement in } to the present 
time. Dedicated to the President, Council, and yy and to 
the Sch and ¢ of the United Kingdom. 
e Rev. C. C. CLARKE 
Author of the « ae of the World,” and the “ Wonders 
of the Heavens.” 
Printed for Whittaker, pate em and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
Lendon ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
ae "Works by the late Mrs. T 
Just published, by John Harris, St. Pauls Churchyard and 
J. Hatchard and Son, Picc 
EW and SUPERIOR EDITIONS of the 
following POPULAR WORKS. 

1. English History, brought down to the 
present time, with Forty-eight Engravings on Wood. In 2 vols. 
18mo. 98. neatly bound in red sheep. 

2. Ancient History, with Forty Engravings, 
1 vol. price 4s. 6d. bound. 

3. Roman Hisvory, with Forty Engravings, 
T vol. price 4s. 6d. b 

4. Lessons fom the Old Testament, with 
Festy Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. bound. 

5. Lessons from the New Testament, with 
Forty Engravings. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. bound. 








2 vols. 16s. printed ag tart _ arpa 's Histories of 


SHORT HISTORY of ‘SPAIN. 
By MARIA CALLCOTT. 
Wi ith Wood ay 
John Murray, Albemarle 


3 vols. small Bv0. 108. . 6d. as 

ETTERS from BERTHA, on a Visit to 
her Uncle in England. 

Of all the Christmas presents for young le which this 

prolific season has produced, if we have seen more el 
we have not met with one so well adapted for ite. purpose by its 
utility—a real Encyclopedia for youth, without its revolting 

form.”—Atheneum. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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ae Noy Reign of George the Fourth, by whom the commencement 


transcendent talents .of the late President were alone limi in their A 
pu... the iod in which he flourished, combined,to draw within, of, of 
the Reign of His Lepeye Majesty. That Constellation of IL) 
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ortraits by the hand of Sir Thomas Lawrence; and 
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— ane penne of the Master, it will 
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egpuaery, PRESIDENT OF THE aenen ce. OF LONDON, 


OF THE VARIOUS ACADEMIES OF EUROPE; 


. ‘ 


gs, all that is Illustrious by Rank, ‘and Eminent ‘for Talent, of the 


the Nineteenth Goatury has been so signally adorned. 





commemorating and conveying to Posterity the Portraits of 


[Ss MOST GRACIOUS. MAJESTY GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
[ announcing the Works of the late lamented President of the Royal Academy, it will be needless to insist uy] 


tion as Works of Art, or to descant upon their yet greater importance 


their high claim to admira. 


Illustrious and Eminent Persons of the 


in the bounds of all that was illustrious or eminent; and the momentous events in the History of Europe 
James's nearly all the Illustrious Characters who have distinguished themselves on the page of History 
Peace of 1814 brought to the Capital of England, also led to the Royal command for the execution of 
Sree play garage. cag wringer at the period alluded to, became subjects for the exercise of his talent at their respective | 
Rite to the he'll i Persons of the British Court, but, by a rare union of circumstances, combined * 
ome the Portrait: Gallery of all the of Europe, during “the most eventful period which has agitated and Convulsed the History of the World. 


3, limited to a statement of the family connexion and services of the persons 





d, with particulars of the size, custody, and other 


A more detailed Lay ere will be a i a few agi with a List of Pictures, whigh have been already granted by the Proprietors for the service of this Work; and in the mean time Communi. 
‘o the 





cations are req' 
municated to 





by whom also the Names 


of Subscribers will be received, and registered for delivery according to the exact ‘rotation in which Orders are com. 


Colnaghi, Son, and Co. ; and Harding and Lepard, Pall Mall East, London. 


HE FOREIGN LITERARY GAZETTE, 

No. ILI. published Wednesday, January 20th, cain, 

among other highly interesting matter, an Original Report on 

the various Scientific Expeditions in Russia during the Reigns 
of Alexander and Nichol. Petticoat ¢ Heresy, 

ey—An important Essay on the Mountains of Europe, 

their Pros ductions, ke. —The aera owed Life of a Nun turned 

iscoveries of Etruscan An- 

Slacities Whimsical Raaebene—Resiows of Foreign Books— 

Notices in the Fine Arts, Sciences, &c.—Poetry and Ana—En- 

lish Literary, Scientific, and General Report for the Week— 

si Yorks in the Continental Press, &c. 








ublished, every Wed y» by W. A. Scripps, 7 7 Ww _—— 
Street, Strand; and to be had of all E 
&c.; price Tenpence, or One Shilling stamped. 








Gray's Supplement a the Vip Soomer peg including the new 
French Remedte. 
4th edition, improved and'greatly ae in 8vo. price 14s. 
SUPPLEMENT to the PHARMACO. 
PIA; being a Treatise on Pharmacology in general, 
including the Drugs and Compounds which are used by Practi- 
tioners of Medicine; with a Collection of the most useful Medical 
Formule; and an Explanation of the Contractions used by Phy- 
sicians and Druggists, 
By SAMUEL FREDERICK GRAY. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
t edition contairis a large Caltection of the most 
"approved Horsé and Cattle MeGeinies, and Perfumery. 


orks of Washington Irv 
Ne SKETCH. -BOOK. 2 "Toe. Bvo. 24s. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

2. Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24%.; 2 vols. post Svo, 16s. 

3. Tales of a Traveller. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

4: ‘Knickerbocker’s Humorous Account of 
New York, from the beginning of the World to the end of the 
Dutch a> 8vo. 128. 

5. A History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. 4 vols. 8va. 2/. 2¢. 

6. A Chronicle of the Conquést of Granada, 
me... “the MSS. i ig Antonio Agapida. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
urray, Albemarle Street. 


2 vols. 8vo. 24s. ; 





In royal 18mo. price 6s. 6d. 
HE CLERGY MAN’S OBLIGATIONS 
CONSIDERED, as to the Celebration of Divine Worship, 
i e Poor, Preach- 
ing, and other Oficial ae ane as to his aang Character 
and Conduct, his O 
with others; with particular rence - + ‘Ordination Vow. 
By RICHARD MAN#, D. 
Bishop of Down and ies 
Oxford: Printed for J. Parker; a C.,G., i, “and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and terloo Place, London. 


tats 2 vols. 8vo. 3d edition, with 15 Plates, 


HE TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES in 
NORTHERN and CENTRAL AFRICA 
By MAJOR DENHAM, CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON, 
and the late DOCTOR OUDN 
Jet ) Murray, Albemarig Street. 











Small 8 8v0. 5. 


DHE’ THIRD and.concluding Volume of 
the HISTORY of the JEWS, forming No. IX. of the 
Family eds 
John Murray, Albemarle > aarrd 
Lately published, new editions o: 
Nos. I. II. and III. of the Family Library, 
containing the Lives of Napoleon Buonaparte, 2 = @ and of Alex. 
ander the Great, 1 vol. “& each vol. 


8vo. with a Ma ” 12s. 
HE LIFE of BELISARIUS. 
By the Right Hon. LORD MAHON. 
“ The work does considerable credit to his lordship’s scholar- 
q ip, gud is, al is altogethe 3X to eelhtson ofa 
teresting era. 
me “His lordship’s work is an able and valuable performance.”— 


Monkhi, 
’ John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











In folio, with Maps and Plates, price 1. 10s. boa 


LYSSE-HOMERE ; ou, du Veritable 
Auteur de I’Iliade et de vod: ayes 
Par CONSTANTIN KOL TADES, 
Professeur dans l'Université lonienne. 
Paris, chez De Bure, bi 7 oe aa chez Payne et Foss, 
all Mall. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Early in the Spring will be published, 
HE TRAVELLER’S LAY; 
Written during a Tour on the Continent. 
By THOMAS MAUDE, Esq. A.M. Oxon. 
Printing for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
= a few days, a new edition, in 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. with panes 
Wood anaes! printed uniformly with Mrs. Markham’ 
History of England. 
HISTORY of FRANCE, with Conversa- 
tions at the end of each Chapter. For the Use of Young 
Persons. By Mrs. MARKHAM. 
John Murray — Street. 


A_ new edition of ; Mrs. Parkbgm’ s History 


of England, with ig 
In a few days - be pbiliahed, i a 1 = cecal 18mo. 


HE MIRROR “of the € GRACES ; or, the 


English Lady’ 's Costume, 


a Poem. 














r vith Fashion 
Dress; Hi ints on Female y pre Leben and “Manners, and 
Directions for = Preservation of Health and Beauty.” 
a LADY of DISTINCTION. 
« If Beauty be iy ee ’s weapon, it must be feathered by the 
emcee pointed by the eye of Discretion, and shot by the hand of 
Adam =e Edinburgh ; ; and Longman and Co. London. 


‘ew Edition of the B lopedia Brita 
On the - or? March, 1830, wil be published, P. 
fa new, greatly im im p edition 
HE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA; 
being the Seventh, including the recent ngs reeengar/ to 
— Work : with Preliminary Dissertations on the History of the 
ciences. 
By the late Professors STEWART and PLAYFAIR, 
and by the Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
and Professor LESLIE. 

Illustrated with a new set of Engravings on Steel. To be 
published in see Parts, and me in Twenty Volumes 
quarto. Edited by Professor ER. 

Mode and Terms of Publication. 

I. By augmenting the contents of the pase, but without de- 

creasing the size of the type, t the work, w ile much improved in 
will g the great exten- 
sion of its matter, in Twenty Quarto Volumes, hand: ly print- 








First, price6s. 





In the press, and will be ready in a few days, 
OOR LAWS in IRELAND, considered 
in their probable Effects upon the Capital, the Prosperity, 
and the progressi iy Improvement of that Country, 
J Ridg Plo cca My Bell aoa Beets Edinb 
ames wa: coadi land te, in! 
3 Milliken, Dublin.” me 





HE MIRROR of PARLIAMENT. 
(Session 1830.). 
The Peers and Members of Parliament, and the Public in 
general, are respectfully His cope tant the Third Series of this 
Work wil nm Monday, February 8th, and 
will be continued, in Farts, on every ee Monday, ~ 4 
the Session; each Par 
kind, and in an poate: form, the while we the Pr 
Speeches, and Debates of the preceding Week, in the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, @n private as well as public business, re- 
orted with the utmest attainable accuracy, and the strictest 
yw At the end of each Series are appended a copious 
stract, and an elaborate Index; the former setting forth the 
titles of all the Parliamentary Papers (Reports, Returns, &c.) 
presented during the current Session—the financial results of 
some, the principal features of others, and the heads of the Esti- 
mates for various public services, &c.; the latter shewing the 
names and sev: ‘eers and Members, who have 
spoken during the jam; the sexton = jects of debate; and 
turn and Account 
moved isrrmench ge of every 4 ‘Bal pe x, Public and private, &e 
ouses, are subjoined to 
the A ~~, 


N.B. Book Bo vig eee should be sent to the Office on 
r before Thursday, in every Week. 
«© Mirror of Parliament ? Office, sia Parliament Street. 
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F Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave © Maris'Tane. 
Completion of the Modern 7 Traveller. 

On the Ist of February will be published, Part LX. price 2s. Gd. 
which concludes the Series, in 30 Rhea with numerous 
ni and E MODE tice 8l. 53. 

ODERN TRAVELLER; a 


ical, and Topographi- 
cal, of on various a of _ 
Edited b: JOSIAH CONDER. 
The various Countriés may be had separate, price 5s. 6d. 
vol. neatly done up in boards. 

“¢ We speak within the most cautious bounds when we 54J, 
that in any one volume of this work, the traveller will find more 
of the actual material of which he stands in need, the real, dis- 
tinct, matter-of-fact information, than in ony ten voyages and 
aaa to the same "Literary bore pen 


“It deserves a place in the em he every inquirin 
who desires to boocae acquainted w the lates latest state 
without the trouble of turning ov over a multitude of Denice | 
ks, fh and partial, and, of course, 











ed on paper of a superior quality, twenty volumes of the present 
being nearly equal to twenty-four of the former Editions. Each 
volume will consist of 800 pages, containing a much greater 
quantity of matter than any similar publication; and the Pro- 
prietors hold themselves distinctly pledged to the Public, that 
ork shall not, on any account, e: Sdaget Twenty-one Volumes 
their present oo belief, at the same time, being that it will 
be completed in mty- 

Il. The rot Radovan will proceed in Monthly Parts, of which 
Six will form a Volume; each Part thus averaging above 133 
pages. The first Part will ublished on the 3ist of March, 
1830. As the Work is already far advanced at press, and as the 
printing of the whole will be finished long before the expiration 
of the period required for issuing the successive Monthly Parts, 
the Subscribers will have the option, soon as the whole is 
printed, of completing at once their estes a of the Work, or of 
a, by the publication in Parts till the end of the Series. 

III. Each Part will be sold for Six Shillings, thus making the 
price of a quarto volume, of 800 ample pages, only Thirty-six 
Shillings—a price very considerably lower than that of any simi- 
lar publication of the day; and which, when the quantity of 
matter in each volume, the quality ey oy and veldting, the 
numerous Engravings, and the = of the Articles, are taken 
into account, must be allowed to e Work in a highly ad- 

vantageous point of view. © sensihering 1 its execution and extent, 
it will, indeed, present the cheapest ——< Human Knowledge 
that has yet appeared in Britain, in the convenient form of a 


Printed for Adam Black, a Simpkin and Marshall, 
— John Cumming, Dublin ; to be ofall the Book- 





-y and untrue.” —Blackwood's Magazine. 
«“ The really valuable matter in the intelligence -. ese tra- 
vellers has been and by the edi- 
tor, and is laid before the reader in : newly written narrative, 
distinguished by great labour of investigation, and by a singularly 
clear and entertaining manner.”—New ee, Magasin. 

“ This is an 1h iled with mach 
indastry, learning, and intelligence. Iti iy ‘not the work it seems 
to be, but a better.”"— Westminster Revier. 

London: Printed forJames Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row- 











In a few days will be published, in 8vo. price 8s. boa! 
NTRODUCTORY LE TURES ¢ to & 
COURSE of MILITARY SURGERY, delivered in the 
Universit; oGBORt ag 
EORGE BALLINGALL, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Regius foguiaee of Milltary Surgery in the University of 


Printed for Adam, Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman, Rees, 
e, Brown, and Green, London. 


LONDON: Published every Saturday, . A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE opelces 7 Wellington Stree, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 7, South "Mdulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange, 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, ate Hill; A. 
Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, and rtson and At 
Glasgow ; and J, Cumming, Dublin. 
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